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ONE 


THE BASIS FOR CHRISTIAN 
POLITICAL DECISIONS 


The word ' politics 0 in this book will be used broadly 
to cover the decisions and actions of governments and 
of the organized communities which they represent. It 
is one essential aspect of political life that it is con¬ 
cerned with the use of various forms of power; always 
in the background and often in the foreground there 
are the authority and the power of the state to use 
force to secure compliance with its decisions. The 
authority and power to use force are not the essence 
of the state, but they are its most obvious attributes; 
and they differentiate it most clearly from other insti¬ 
tutions or associations^In any society there must be 
located somewhere the authority and power to make 
final decisions and to use force in order to prevent 
anarchy and in order to overcome paralyzing stale¬ 
mates between rival groups^) 

In this book we shall presuppose the situation in 
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the United States and in other countries where demo¬ 
cratic institutions have a history of reasonably suc¬ 
cessful working, where power is guided and restrained 
by law, where there is general acceptance by political 
minorities of results of elections, where such minori¬ 
ties work in the open to become majorities, where 
citizens are free to organize and to express their con¬ 
victions. However critical we may be of the faults of 
the American political system, we can recognize the 
degree of health within it when we realize how un¬ 
thinkable it would be for a defeated political candi¬ 
date or party la desire to seize power by some kind 
of coup. In the second chapter some of the issues that 
are at stake in the conflict between political systems 
and ideologies will be discussed but from within the 
democratic tradition. 

Also, a situation is presupposed here in which pub¬ 
lic life has been greatly influenced by the Christian 
tradition and in which today there is still meaning in 
referring to a Christi an conscieoe e-within the nation. 
Again, we may be very critical of the ways in which 
churches have been taken captive by the national 
culture and we may even be in revolt against the pre¬ 
vailing uses of religion in political life. But deeper 
than any of these manifestations of religion, there 
have been determinative influences from the Chris¬ 
tian tradition upon our political institutions which 
are not lost even in what is so often called a "post- 
Christian” or, more accurately, "post-Christendom” 
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era .* 1 We are also presupposing a situation in which 
there is a large body of Christian citizens who seek 
guidance from their faith f or their political choices. 
They are much confused about how they can find any 
such guidance at all amidst the complexities of politi¬ 
cal life and the ambiguities of most decisions. They 
are also much confused about the role of their 
churches in relation to politics and indeed about 
what the influence of a Christian church can be ex¬ 
pected to be in a,xdjgiously_]p luralis tic nation. 

Whatever the perplexities may be about the rela¬ 
tionship of churches, of Christian teaching, of Chris¬ 
tian citizens to politics, there can be no doubt that 
we cannot separate our Christian faith from our 
political decisions as citizens. It is not necessary to 
argue about the fatefulness of these decisions. They 
are not the only important decisions, but they do 
determine the general pattern of life: the possibility 
of preventing war and of attaining a measure of 
peace and world order, the possibility of realizing 
greater justice as between races and economic groups, 
the possibility of finding a better balance between the 
freedom and initiative of the person and the organ¬ 
ized action of society for the sake of the public wel¬ 
fare. We cannot separate our Christian faith from 
these political choices, but we do encounter per¬ 
plexing problems as we seek to relate the one to the 
others. So, we shall begin by discussing five difficul- 

* Numbered notes for jif chapters will be found at the 
rear of the book. "jiO 
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ties that are present whenever we move directly from 
Christian faith to political choice. 

Moving from Faith to Political Choice 
y' J •• The f&sji difficulty and probably the one that 
creates the most persistent problems, is the fact that 
there is a very great distance between Christian love 
as understood in the New Testament and the world 
of political power. This is true of love that does not 
count the cost to self, love that is always willing to 
go the second mile, love that forgives seventy times 
seven. How is such love to be related to the respon¬ 
sibilities of the statesman who is a trustee for the 
national interest? Christian advice to responsible poli¬ 
ticians may on the face of it seem irrelevant. Chris¬ 
tians who have been most possessed by Christian love 
have often withdrawn from the responsibilities of 
citizenship. At one time they went off into the desert 
to escape these and many other compromises with 
the world. Often they went into monasteries. Some¬ 
times they found that they had to migrate from coun¬ 
try to country to find places where they would be let 
alone. Still other Christians have remained in the 
world but have decided to separate themselves from 
the military activities of the state. Others have made 
a sharp distinction between their Christian life and 
the harsh realities of the public order and, though 
they may have intended to do the will of God in 
both, they have kept to a minimum any influence 
from distinctively Christian love on their public 
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duties. They have allowed a double standard to 
harden as between Church and nation and as between 
the Christian in his personal life and the Christian as 
citizen. 

On Lutheran soil the statement of this last ap¬ 
proach has been clearest. Contemporary Lutherans 
usually claim that Luthers own distinction between 
the ' Irwo realms” was consistent with Christian politi¬ 
cal responsibility and that the extreme separation of 
Christian ethics from politics was a defect of later 
Lutheranism. However, there is in Lutheran thinking 
a note of realism about the ethical differences be¬ 
tween political and personal life which, though it is 
often pressed too far, has point over against the sen¬ 
timental confusions that are common among other 
Christians. There is here no desire to single out ex- 
President Truman as a special target, for many of his 
achievements are to be greatly admired; but his 
rather casual remark, made more than once, about 
basing his policies on the Sermon on the Mount is an 
example of these confusions. (One wonders whether 
he applied this judgment to his decision to drop the 
two atomic bombs on Japan!) Enough has been said 
to suggest that there is indeed a problem here. It is 
a problem with which all Christians will have to live 
and for which there is no fully satisfying theoretical 
solution. 

^• y A second difficulty is d ie-QoUtical indifference 
of the New Testament, indifference which can be 
explained in part by the historical situation. The 
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first-century Christians had no political power or re¬ 
sponsibility. Moreover, they expected an early end of 
human history, and this made it natural for them to 
concentrate on the redemptive events which had so 
recently changed the face of the world for them and 
on the Kingdom that was to come by act of God. 
There may have been something providential about 
the fact that the New Testament writers were not 
concerned about political programs for Palestine or 
for some larger part of the Mediterranean world in the 
first or second centuries. If such programs were a 
considerable part of the substance of the Christian 
scriptures, we might be bound to a political legalism 
which would really be quite irrelevant to our chang¬ 
ing world. Perhaps we would be handicapped on a 
wide range of issues by accidental first-century ideas 
about politics just as the Church is often handicapped 
even now by some of Pauls accidental first-century 
injunctions about the place of women in the Church. 

The third difficulty is of an entirely different 
sort: (namely, the way in which the very success of 
Christianity as a religious movement in the Western 
world has obscured the radical nature of Christian 
morality!) Today we are often reminded of the his¬ 
torical dynamism of biblical religion and of the 
Christian tradition in contrast to many other re¬ 
ligious traditions. This dynamism has meant that 
Christianity had a very great part in the formation 
of civilization in Europe. And the effects of this 
civilization-creating power of Christianity have, of 
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course, spread to other continents. This is obvious 
enough, but let us think of one consequence of it. 
Christians found themselves at the top of this civil¬ 
ization. They became the men of power and wealth. 
They lost the capacity in most cases to see the world 
from the point of view of the poor and the oppressed. 
Those who were close to power and privilege wrote 
most of the books of theology and ethics. The result 
of this has been that the great churches and their 
thinkers have not been psychologically free to bring 
radical Christian criticism to bear upon the political 
institutions of the West and they have been especially 
handicapped in dealing with the moral problems of 
modern industrial society. Within the past seventy- 
five years there has been a momentous change for the 
better in regard to these matters, but it came very late 
—almost too late, too late to avoid the alienation of 
generations of industrial workers in some countries 
from Christianity. 

if- • The f ourth difficulty is quite modern in empha¬ 
sis/It is the fact that most of the political problems 
of our time involve, together with moral issues about 
which there should be some Christian guidance, other 
issues which are technical and for which there is no 
Christian guidance at alQ Often the relationship be¬ 
tween the moral factors and the technical factors may 
itself be a matter of controversy. An obvious ex¬ 
ample of such a controversy is the debate over vari¬ 
ous methods of promoting economic growth. Also we 
must consider the mixture of moral and technical 
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issues in all discussions of disarmament. Then too, 
there are issues of another sort which have always 
been present. We might call them prudential issues 
or strategic issues. Technical experts may not be the 
best judges of these, for they require the kind of 
practical wisdom that comes from experience and re¬ 
sponsibility. The politician at his best is extremely 
important in relation to such judgments. Most judg¬ 
ments of foreign policy today involve a combination 
of some expert knowledge about the forces at work 
in other nations with the best prudential judgments 
available based to a considerable extent on guesses— 
informed guesses, we hope. There are forms of wis¬ 
dom which come from Christian sources and of 
which we shall speak later. But the important point is 
that Christian sources of wisdom are not self-suffi¬ 
cient in relation to any of our political decisions. 

5* The fifth reason—also modern in emphasis— 
for our present difficulty in seeing how Christian 
morality is related to political decisions, is that many 
modern nations are religiously pluralistic. The formal 
relation between Church and State has less impor¬ 
tance here than the religious pluralism of nations. 
There is no Christian nation and no Christian gov¬ 
ernment responsible to a Christian nation. Christians 
must work with adherents of other religions and even 
more with people who have rejected all traditional 
religious commitments. Christians must work with 
Jews, but this creates few problems in social ethics; 
for Jews and Christians share the social ethic of the 
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Old Testament. The decisions of a political party or 
of a government, in so far as they are grounded in 
morality, must be based upon broad principles of 
justice, upon moral sensitivities which are found 
among citizens of varying ultimate commitments. It 
is difficult to measure the extent to which these 
common moral convictions and sensitivities are the 
effect of a diffusion of Christian influences in the 
culture. To a considerable extent this is the case. We 
must also recognize that churches have often bene¬ 
fited from the pressure of critics from outside. The 
conventional morality of Christians can become very 
smug especially when they have the psychology of 
the majority. Jgw£,in the United States often have a 
greater concern for justice for all minorities because 
they are themselves a minority. Whatever may be the 
ultimate moral stimulus that the gospel has brought 
into Western culture, very often those who have com¬ 
bined elements^of^Christian ethics with a spirit of 
rebellion against the Church and against the domi¬ 
nant powers in society have forced Christians to face 
realities which they would have preferred to ignore. 
Religious pluralism forces Christians out of pious 
ruts^ We doubt if the churches, left entirely to them¬ 
selves, would ever have come to see with full clarity 
that it is best for a society that people have freedom 
to teach "error” even about religion. We doubt that 
without much prodding from secular movements of 
protest, the churches would have come to take seri- 
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ously the claims of more equal justice in economic 
life. 

If we look back over these five difficulties in relat¬ 
ing Christian morality to politics we realize that the 
first—(the remoteness of Christian love from the 
world of power-^-will always be with us. There is no 
over-all solution for the problem which it raises; we 
must live with it with both faith and perplexity. The 
second—the political indifference of the New Testa¬ 
ment—can be explained; and, to the extent to which 
our period provides opportunities for political action 
by Christians which were not present in the first 
century, we need not be inhibited by it. It may even 
help to sustain the Church under totalitarian regimes. 
Of the way in which the success of the Church has 
obscured the radical implications of Christian social 
ethics, we may say that the excuse for it has passed 
for reasons which will be explained. The fourth and 
fifth difficulties—the complex nature of political 
judgments and the religious pluralism of nations— 
are both very much with us. They describe the condi¬ 
tions under which we must do our thinking and de¬ 
ciding, but they do not cancel the responsibility of 
Christians to think and decide in the political sphere. 

What Political Responsibility Involves for 
the Christian 

y Two circumstances should govern our thinking 
about Christian political responsibility. The first is 
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not new, but it does make many situations in Chris¬ 
tian history, including our own, different from that 
of the first century .^Christians today in many coun¬ 
tries have political powerjThey cannot leave politi¬ 
cal decision to rulers wfio stand over against them. 
It was natural for Paul to stress a political ethic of 
obedience to rulers. This obedience could not be ab¬ 
solute so long as Christians realized that they were 
to obey God rather than men, but, except in rare 
cases of conflict of conscience as in the case of the 
book of Revelation in the New Testament, obedience 
to governing authorities was sufficient. The thirteenth 
chapter of Romans which begins with the words, 
"Let every person be subject to the governing au¬ 
thorities,” has provided the proof text for the ethic 
of political obedience for nearly twenty centuries. 
But it is not difficult to see that when the people, 
including Christians, become the source of political 
authority, when there are no governing authorities 
set over them without their consent, this ethic of 
obedience is no longer adequate. Instead, there must 
be emphasis upon responsibility for and participa¬ 
tion in government by Christians themselves, in co¬ 
operation with their fellow citizens. It is true that 
there are times when an individual confronts a law 
which he would prefer to disregard and, again, unless 
there is involved an unusual conflict of conscience, 
he ought to obey the law. But this law is not wholly 
alien to him if he gives his consent to the processes 
by which it is enacted and enforced. The political re- 
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sponsibility of the Christian citizen in many nations 
grows out of his political opportunities, his sharing of 
political power, his chance to do something to influ¬ 
ence public opinion and the policies of government. 
We have said that this is not new, for Christians in 
varying degrees have had political power in other 
periods. It is the second circumstance which is new. 

We refer here to the fact of rapid social and cul¬ 
tural and political change, and especially to one 
aspect of this change: to the capacity of almost every 
human group in our time to gain a hearing, to call 
attention to the injustices and oppression and de¬ 
privation from which they suffer. This is true of the 
economically poor, of the colored races, of the peo¬ 
ples that have been subject to colonial powers. 

It is not for us to decide whether or not there is to 
be change. The only course open to us is to do what 
we can to guide the change that is taking place. We 
may find ourselves giving it a kind of negative 
guidance by our own default. This new circumstance 
makes impossible one of the most common Christian 
attitudes toward politics^ complacent and pious ac¬ 
ceptance of the status quo. We can no longer say to 
ourselves what Christians have often said to them¬ 
selves in the past: 'Things could be better, but our 
society has been like this for a long time and it is 
not intolerable (especially for the class of people 
who can be articulate about it). Let us therefore ac¬ 
cept the existing order and devote ourselves to higher 
things than politics, to the things of God which 
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transcend this world, to preparation for eternal life.” 

This attitude which may have been the best atti¬ 
tude for Christians in many other circumstances, or 
at least a defensible one, is not possible for us. A 
book has recently been published on the Christian’s 
basis for political decisions by a very able English 
layman, Walter James, j :he editor of The Times Edu¬ 
cation Supplement of London. Its title is The Chris¬ 
t ian in Politics ~ He tends to play down the im¬ 
portance of the political life and he emphasizes the 
fact that Christians have often been indifferent to 
politics in the past. He says this: "If one believes 
that through the original revelation, and in the 
guidance of the church by the Holy Spirit since then, 
God has given to man all that he needs for salvation, 
then these difficulties about politics [lack of New 
Testament guidance, and so on] may be taken per¬ 
haps to indicate the relative unimportance of this 
sphere beside personal living.” We agree that it is im¬ 
portant to regard politics as subordinate to many of 
the values realized in personal living; there is no 
greater political perversion than to turn all questions 
into political questions. But the whole tendency of 
Mr. James’ book seems to suggest that politics is an 
optional interest. It may be an optional interest in a 
static society in which not much is expected to hap¬ 
pen to bring more than usual of either good or evil. 
But today we confront changes of a fateful nature 
which promise new possibilities for humanity and 
threaten us with a hell on earth, and the political 
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choices which we make will do much to determine 
the direction of change. Those choices will have a 
profound effect on the 'personal living” of which 
Mr. James speaks. 

We have said that one of the elements in this new 
situation in which we live is thatfmost human groups 
now can make themselves heard) This robs us of the 
moral possibility of complacently accepting an unjust 
status quo. This has not always been the case. The 
contemporary tendency of Christians to emphasize 
the claims of a more equal justice goes against major 
traditions in the Church. On the whole, as Mr. 
James says: "While it is true that a few Christians in 
most periods professed egalitarian views, the great 
majority of them from the beginning to Bishop 
Gore’s own day (the late 19th and early 20th cen¬ 
turies) had regarded a social hierarchy as written in 
the scheme of things.” 3 Mr. James and many others 
suggest that the contemporary Christian preoccupa¬ 
tion with the struggle for greater equality is merely 
a case of following fashionable trends. Instead, it is 
suggested that the Church should look to its earlier 
wisdom and keep itself free from modern egalitarian 
movements. There are forms of this quest for equal¬ 
ity which are based upon illusions and which should 
be rejected. But at the heart of the quest for equality 
there are two points which are ^ alid. One/is «the em¬ 
phasis on what we might call equality of considera¬ 
tion for all people regardless of their race or class. 
The orhjbr is the recognition that although there 
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must be functional hierarchies, every particular hier¬ 
archical system, when it becomes hardened, is per¬ 
vaded by injustice. It becomes an embodiment of 
pride and greed. 

To all who say that Christians, if they would only 
be more sophisticated, more patient, more religious, 
could avoid political concern, and especially that they 
could avoid all preoccupation with the claims of peo¬ 
ple for equality of consideration, let it be said: 
"Though you can find many precedents in Christian 
history for your position, our predecessors lacked one 
essential element in our experience; they did not 
have a chance to listen to the many who were ex¬ 
ploited and neglected, who were the victims of de¬ 
humanizing indignities and deprivations. Our prede¬ 
cessors performed many acts of charity and did many 
things to soften the lot of these people; but they 
seldom had a chance to see the world from the point 
of view of the underprivileged.” Indeed it is only 
now that in the United States the Negro is finding a 
voice that can speak with utter frankness to the 
white man, and the white man now knows that he 
has been self-deceived about the race which he has 
used for his own purposes and on whom he still 
imposes continuous and organized humiliations. The 
industrial workers were the first to find this voice of 
protest and often they used the language of Marxism. 
Now around the world we have to listen to the peo¬ 
ple who formerly were silent and neglected. This 
new experience has demolished the conservative inter- 
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pretations of divine providence which caused Chris¬ 
tians in other periods to support slavery, absolute 
monarchy, the squire’s superior privilege, the earlier 
institutions of capitalism, the kind of imperialism 
that did not plan to make itself dispensable. This 
new experience has proved the inadequacy of pater¬ 
nalistic interpretations of Christian love which made 
it seem enough to do good things for people without 
raising the question of ones power over them or 
one’s superior privilege. 

This new experience does not mean that we should 
assume that those to whom we must now listen are 
right in all their judgments, or that we are to accept 
their political panaceas. Nor must we assume that 
when they gain power, they will not be tempted to 
abuse it as much as the former mighty did who have 
been overthrown. Nor does it mean that we must 
accept the idea that it is always right to approve of 
self-government for a political unit as soon as there 
are strong voices that demand it. Indeed, Christians 
must know that the sins of man are not produced 
by any economic or social system but that men in all 
economic and social systems are proud and self-cen¬ 
tered and are at times possessed by hatred and cruelty. 
Political warnings of this sort are often needed 
though perhaps they have been too well learned by 
white Christians in Europe and North America in 
this decade. Moral lectures from comfortable white 
men to the people who are just beginning to get 
power are not very convincing. The truth which is 
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more important for political morality and which 
Christians after some cleansing shocks should be able 
to recognize is that comfortable and powerful people 
can no longer neglect, humiliate, or trample upon 
vast multitudes without full awareness of what they 
are doing. 

Our experience in recent years with the white- 
Negro problem in the United States proves how es¬ 
sential it is that the oppressed group bring pressure 
upon those in power. The white majority had gradu¬ 
ally come to accept in principle the claims of the 
Negroes during the 1940’s and 1950’s. This was true 
of every unit of the Church with more than quite 
narrow regional influence. But it was not until the 
new generation of Negroes began their boycotts, sit- 
ins, freedom rides, and other demonstrations on the 
streets of many cities that the white majority came 
to take these claims of justice with full seriousness. 
Also, we should remember that as background for 
every concession of the majority was the fact that on 
a national scale both political parties were influenced 
by the balance of political power which the Negroes 
have in the most populous Northern states. Even 
where the moral issues are clear it takes more than 
moral persuasion to get action in communities and 
in churches; those who are the victims must find 
ways of shattering the complacency of those who 
have been more favored by society. This shattering 
process does not insure wise solutions of complex 
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social and cultural problems but without it there is 
a tendency to postpone the facing of the problems. 

Christian Ingredients in Political Decisions 

What is there that is Christian in any political de¬ 
cision? After it is explained that there is no Christian 
politics, that there is no Christian government, that 
there should be no Christian political party, that there 
is no self-sufficient Christian guidance for political 
decisions, what then are the Christian ingredients in 
any political judgments? There are several. 

The first ingredient is that Christians should have 
the habit of seeing all political communities, systems, 
policies under the jud gment a nd mercy of God. And 
this does not mean that we see them under the judg¬ 
ment and mercy of some vague Supreme Being, for it 
is extremely easy to enlist such a Supreme Being or 
Almighty on our side—whatever it is. The God to 
whom we refer is revealed in the Bible. It is dan¬ 
gerous to take odd verses or episodes from the Bible 
and make these accidentally normative. You can get 
together a number of such passages to support total 
war, the annihilation of the enemy, the most vindic¬ 
tive and self-righteous spirit in any conflict. But it is 
exactly this spirit which has no place in the Chris¬ 
tian approach to politics. It is a commonplace of all 
theological discussion of these issues today that the 
basic sin in the political sphere is aJoim-ofJdrilatry., 
the absolutizing of our own culture, social system, 
nation, or party. Usually modern men may not formally 
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turn these objects of loyalty into gods but instead 
they claim for them the full support of the God in 
whom they believe or half-believe. They are quite 
incapable of understanding what Amos did when, 
speaking for the Lord, he moved from the judgment 
upon Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, the Ammonites, 
Moab to the judgment on Judah and Israel saying: 

"For three transgressions of Israel, 

and for four, I will not revoke the punishment; 

because they sell the righteous for silver, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes .” 4 

and they are less capable of understanding the main 
point that Amos makes when he says: 

"You only have I known 

of all the families of the earth; 

Therefore I will punish you 
for all your iniquities .” 5 

We could debate the question: is there much 
chance for citizens of a nation or those who are the 
children of a particular culture to avoid for long 
making idols out of the ideals and the systems and 
communities which they prize if they have no-t r a n ^- 
cenden t source of judgment upon all things human? 
Certainly individuals can do this and there may be a 
relativism shared by many sophisticated people which 
is beneficent in so far as it prevents this kind of 
idolatry. But such relativism is likely to be debilitat¬ 
ing and it is likely to leave a vacuum that is easily 
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filled by crude idolatries, ileinhold Niebuhr likes to 
say that Abraham Lincoln was one of the greatest 
American theologians, though only a few of his pages 
can be called theological. As a statesman he under¬ 
stood this central point about the danger of idolatry, 
for he saw both sides in the great struggle in which 
he was involved under the same God and he reso¬ 
lutely refused to identify either side, even his own 
in an absolute way with the divine will. Archbishop 
William Temple had the same impression of Lin¬ 
coln. He wrote: "[Lincoln] seems to me to have led 
his people in war more Christianly than pretty well 
anybody in history.”® This is a remarkable statement 
from one who is not an American. Today in the cold 
war many of us in the West are tempted to see the 
conflict in simple terms as a struggle between those 
who worship God and atheists. But this turns advo¬ 
cates of the Western cause into idolators. If there is 
one thing that the churches should say to the people 
of Western countries—especially to the United States 
—it is that this cold war is no holy war. We must not 
add the fury of a self-righteous religious crusade to 
this very serious conflict between the nations in 
which vital political and moral issues are at stake. 

A element in Christian thinking and decid¬ 

ing about political problems can be understood as an 
extension of the first: it is response to the love of 
God for all men—not a passive benevolence, but an 
outgoing love for the whole world which was dem¬ 
onstrated in the incarnation, in God’s coming in 
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Christ into our history. Already we have mentioned 
some of the things that are involved here, and have 
presupposed the way in which Christ himself con¬ 
centrated on the people of greatest need, the people 
whom respectable society neglected or despised. It is 
thjs^aggressive^carin g for.-the marginal ._pe Qple_whp . 
can not defend themselves which is essential when jt he_ 
C hristian makes political judgments. This has to do 
with the attitude that society takes toward delin¬ 
quents and criminals. There can be no place for pun¬ 
ishments which are based upon vindictive rejection 
of the criminal, no place for capital punishment. This 
does not mean that there are no emergencies in which 
the state may take life. K arl Barth 7 says that although 
capital punishment should have no place in the regu¬ 
lar processes of government, there may be crises in 
which some forms of treason against the very ex¬ 
istence of society call for the death penalty. About 
this one cannot be sure, for shooting alleged traitors 
easily becomes a habit. Also, Barth cannot make a 
judgment that would rule out tyrannicide in the case 
of Hitler. With this one can have more sympathy. 

One of the most important implications of the 
Christian response to the love of God for all men is 
the command of Jesus that we love our enemies. This 
command is never repealed by the demands of any 
conflict or emergency. We need not derive pacifist 
conclusions from this command but, whatever be the 
tragic circumstances in which one human group is at 
war with another human group, it must never be for- 
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gotten that the enemies are human, loved of God, a 
part of the world which Christ came to save,* and our 
responsibility for them remains. 

The thiid element in the guidance which Chris¬ 
tians bring to politics is an understanding of human 
nature which is in some respects uniqu e. We shall 
mention two aspects of this view of man. In both 
cases we shall refer to a balance in the Christian view 
that is often in practice obscured. Christian theology 
sees all men as made in the image of God and at the 
same time emphasizes the depth and universality of 
sin, the pride and self-centeredness of all human 
groups. There is warning here against cynicism and 
dogmatic pessimism and against sentimentalism and 
utopianism. Christian thought is at this point differ¬ 
ent from many rationalistic or idealistic forms of 
democratic thinking; and it is different from Marxist 
thinking, which presupposes an ultimate solution of 
the human problem through the transformation of 
economic institutions. 

The other element in the Christian view of man 
that has great relevance to contemporary political 
controversies is the precise way in which man is seen 
both as an individual person responsible for his own 
commitments and decisions, and as a member of the 
community. ^Christian theology provides a radical 
criticism of stereotypes of both individualism and col¬ 
lectivism^Conservative individualists (Senator Barry 
Gold water and those to the right of him) and the 
Communists should both feel aware of a conflict be- 
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tween their political philosophy and Christianity. 
Unfortunately, the former do not usually feel that 
conflict, but wrap themselves in a Christian garment. 

Closely connected with Christian reaction about 
the human situation is the emphasis upon the media¬ 
tion of grace and forgiveness to those who are aware 
of their sharing in the corporate sin which is always 
present in political life. Instead of escaping from all 
of the more morally ambiguous spheres of activity 
and instead of being unnerved by guilt or despair in 
their midst, Christians do know the experience of re¬ 
ceiving grace and forgiveness while they take respon¬ 
sibility. Emil Brunner has put the matter very accu¬ 
rately though in what may be forbidding theological 
language in these words: "We never see the real 
meaning of original sin’, we never perceive the depth 
and universality of evil, or what evil means in the 
depths common to us all, until we are obliged to do 
something in our official capacity—for the sake of 
order, and therefore the sake of love—which apart 
from our ’office’, would be absolutely wrong .” 8 Any¬ 
one working on the designing, the manufacture, or 
the placing of nuclear weapons, and anyone who 
votes to acquire them for the nation’s defense must 
feel the force of this statement. It is possible to form 
the judgment that one’s nation should have nothing 
to do with this preparation for nuclear war; but, if 
we make that decision, we are deciding that there is 
to be no way of checking the misuse of nuclear 
power by another nation. The problem arises, of 
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course, before we get to nuclear weapons in any 
preparation to use lethal weapons. All that we main¬ 
tain here is that even the choice of nuclear pacifism 
makes one responsible for evils which one has de¬ 
cided not to take relevant measures to prevent. There 
is no escape from involvement in evil for pacifist or 
nonpacifist. 

The world of power with its actual or potential 
violence is the most obvious sphere of evil in political 
life, but all political decisions must be based upon a 
consensus which presupposes compromises and ac¬ 
commodations that trouble the conscience and tempt 
one to withdraw to the compromises of private life. 
In Protestant circles in the United States there is a 
tendency to exaggerate the corruption of politics 
while business is thought to be more innocent mor¬ 
ally, but it is forgotten that the corruption of politics 
usually comes from the pressure of business interests 
upon politicians. 

In recent decades Protestant theology has had an 
answer to those who realize that this is a sinful 
world in which most of our political decisions are at 
least the source of conflicts of conscience. The answer 
that was given to Christians who found themselves 
in this kind of moral perplexity was this: "Take re¬ 
sponsibility for the lesser evil and live under the 
grace and mercy of God.” One of the favorite phrases 
which gained currency in this context was Luther’s 
injunction, "Sin bravely"; and this was taken to 
mean, "Be resolute and faithful to your responsibility 
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for order and justice even when you become involved 
in evils which torment your conscience.” 

Surely this kind of political realism is a very im¬ 
portant contribution of Christian faith to responsible 
living in the world as it is. It is an alternative to vari¬ 
ous forms of escape—escape into monastic or sepa¬ 
ratist communities, or the escape into idealistic ex¬ 
hortations which are irrelevant to available political 
alternatives. 

The author has long been a defender of Christian, 
p olitical realism, but now he must say that this politi¬ 
cal realism has itself often become too rigid. It has 
frequently become a position which is no longer 
under Christian criticism. It often becomes a ration¬ 
alization of whatever seems necessary for Western 
strategy in the cold war. We must try to bring back 
this political realism that has gained too much mo¬ 
mentum of its own under Christian criticism. 

The fourty and final Christian resource for politi¬ 
cal decision and action may be surprising. In some 
ways it is not so much another resource as the media¬ 
tor of the three Christian resources which have been 
mentioned ^namely, the presence in all our communi¬ 
ties of the Churchu) One may think of churches as 
nothing more than the buildings which are familiar 
landmarks in our communities. They may seem little 
more than conventional furniture of the culture. 
Above all they may seem irrelevant to the great politi¬ 
cal issues which trouble us. We can agree with al¬ 
most every particular criticism of churches as we 
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know them, but attention needs to be called to sev¬ 
eral aspects of the Church (embodied in churches) 
which often go unnoticed. 

• Is it not a surprising fact that in almost every 
city, town, and village in the United States and in 
many other countries there are these institutions or 
communities called churches which are under no local 
or national authority, which have their origin in 
events nearly two thousand years ago in a distant 
land, which have their charter in a book that came 
from a very different culture? These churches have 
real independence of both nation and state. Even in 
those countries where there is a traditional estab¬ 
lished church, the Church is required by its very 
nature to seek freedom from the control of the state 
in its own inner life at the least, and it also' often 
finds itself struggling for freedom to witness to di¬ 
vine judgment on the institutions and policies of the 
state. It may fail to secure this latter freedom and it 
may not even miss it very much when it is lacking, 
and yet there are in the Church’s tradition reminders 
of its responsibility to take freedom to obey God 
rather than men in public life. 

• /The Church is present in nearly every country 
of the world.).Not only that: it has been able to form 
a universal Christian community (technically it is 
not a universal Church because of its own divisions), 
and this universal Christian community is becoming 
more and more real to its members in the various 
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countries. This is quite a recent development and 
today we can say that more than at any time since the 
Reformation Catholics and Protestants are aware of 
belonging together to this universal Christian com¬ 
munity if not to the same empirical Church. 

• The Church has a surprising way of rising to 
occasions, and often its spiritual condition is best 
when it is in material distress or under attack from 
the principalities and powers in the world. This can¬ 
not be guaranteed but it is a common enough oc¬ 
currence to receive emphasis. Paul Tillich can say 
that East Germany has "today the most admirable 
Church in Protestantism.” 9 If secular communities or 
institutions break down, the chance is quite good that 
the Church will receive new life. This is not a reason 
for the Church to encourage a secular catastrophe! 
One of the great episodes of modern church history 
was the resistance of an important part of the Ger¬ 
man Church to Hitler. There was much that was 
glorious and also socially creative in that episode. A 
good case can be made for the view that if the 
German Church had had better preparation in relat¬ 
ing Christianity to politics, it would have been able 
to act much sooner and it would have had a greater 
political effect in the 1920s and early 1930’s. One of 
the pillars of the German Confessing Church which 
did resist Hitler, the late Professor Iwand of Bonn 
University, said: "If the evangelical churches of Ger¬ 
many had been clearer in their own thinking about 
what a state could and could not do and what a 
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Christian could and could not permit, the assumption 
of power by National Socialism would have been 
more effectively resisted.” 10 

This suggests what is possible if the Church does 
gain political awareness. Even in the Communist 
countries where the churches have been so much con¬ 
trolled by the regimes that they have been subject to 
severe criticism in the West for their docility, it now 
seems that they have considerable vitality and that 
they are the only large-scale nonpolitical institutions 
which have been able to preserve some independence 
of the state in their inner life. The Church is the 
one nonpolitical association that has been able to pre¬ 
serve its own inner life on a national scale. A Marx¬ 
ist nation contains within itself this Christian com¬ 
munity within which Christian views of God and 
man and history and redemption are taught and be¬ 
lieved. 

• (The Church stands for the human over against 
all systems and ideologies) This is one of the chief 
emphases of Karl Barth and we can all appropriate 
it. Where there is a tendency to see all persons in 
political terms, as political instruments to be used for 
a political cause, or as opponents to be pushed aside 
or liquidated, or as candidates for nuclear annihila¬ 
tion, the Church by its worship and its witness and 
pastoral service keeps reminding a nation that man 
transcends all these schemes and these forms of par¬ 
tisanship and enmity in his ultimate relationship, in 
his meaning and his destiny. One example of this 
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role of the Church is that Christians who are citizens 
of nations which have conflicting interests, which 
may be adversaries in bitter conflicts, are also mem¬ 
bers of this universal community. It has been the 
authors privilege recently to spend some days with 
churchmen behind the iron curtain and many weeks 
with churchmen in Asia, and he has a very vivid 
sense of this common membership in the Christian 
community as prior to the many different interests 
and commitments which we have as citizens of our 
nations. But there is something more. This does not 
mean that Christians should think of themselves as 
belonging to a Christian community that seeks spe¬ 
cial consideration for its members over against other 
human communities. On the contrary, Christians 
represent to each other the feelings, the needs and 
aspirations and anxieties of non-Christian neighbors. 
This is another example of the way in which the 
Church represents the human. Because of our rela¬ 
tionship with Christians in other countries, we can¬ 
not think of the people of those other countries pri¬ 
marily in political terms; we must not see them pri¬ 
marily in their relation to the interests or policies of 
our own nation. 

• One other aspect of the Church is that it is 
from time to time renewed and reformed. Protestants 
have often assumed that because it is a part of the 
very structure of their churches that they always 
stand under the judgment of God’s Word which they 
confront as an other that they cannot control, they 
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can expect periodic renewal. Today Protestants are 
surprised to find themselves inspired by the remark¬ 
able evidence of reformation in the Roman Catholic 
Church. If we thought that we could write off the 
Roman Church as in the grip of an authoritarian 
system that was incapable of self-criticism, we now 
know that this was a miscalculation. Indeed the 
Catholics are probably surprising themselves at the 
present time. Cardinals say publicly what the boldest 
spirits used to say privately. The changes in the 
Roman Church may have very beneficent political 
consequences in many countries. 

The second session of the Vatican Council brought 
some disappointment to Protestants because the Coun¬ 
cil failed to take action on important issues and be¬ 
cause of apparent obstruction on the part of conserva¬ 
tives entrenched in the Curia. However, the most 
important effect of the Council was that the ’pro¬ 
gressives” discovered each other and found that they 
were in the majority. This has proved a great source 
of freedom in the Church and is not likely to be 
undone by the Councils failures. A new spirit is 
stirring in the Church and under many Bishops the 
reformation will continue. New relationships have 
been established with Protestants and others outside 
the Roman Church, and these are continuing. Pope 
John did succeed, as he said, in opening the windows, 
and it will take more than the obstructive activities 
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of such conservatives as Cardinal Ottaviani to close 
them again. 

In these various ways the familiar Christian idea 
of dual citizenship in two cities, the histories of 
which are intermingled in many ways as . Augustine, 
saw so clearly, has momentous consequences for the 
political order of the earthly city. There is a parallel 
to this conception in the experience of contem¬ 
porary scientists. Even when scientists from both 
sides of the iron curtain meet, they have an experi¬ 
ence of a similar dual citizenship though they would 
be careful to avoid putting it that way. As scientists, 
they can communicate with each other far better than 
can the politicians and they realize that they are open 
to realities which the political powers cannot control. 
They can even reach tentative agreements on dis¬ 
armament which may escape the political negotiators. 
Christians who participate in this dual citizenship 
are constrained to realize the limits of the earthly 
political city; in giving signs of these limits, whether 
they know it or not, they open the door to the free¬ 
dom of all citizens to give similar signs of their 
transcendence of that city. They continually call na¬ 
tion and state to be open to Gods judgment and love 
and to the humanity of all men. 
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THE CONFLICT OF IDEOLOGIES 


In this chapter we shall deal with the great conflict 
of ideologies which divides the world so deeply and 
which makes all other conflicts so dangerous and so 
difficult to overcome. We have lived with this con¬ 
flict in the stage which we associate with the cold 
war since about 1946 but, ever since international 
communism has had its base in the Soviet Union, 
concern about the conflicts between communism and 
democracy and between communism and Christianity 
has been from time to time a major preoccupation. 
In the days of the great depression in the 1930’s, 
Communist ideas and hopes made a strong appeal in 
Western Europe and even among intellectuals in the 
United States. Indeed the furor in this country about 
domestic communism in the nineteen-fifties was fed 
in large part by the discovery of activities in Com¬ 
munist front organizations in the 1930’s on the part 
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of people who had joined such organizations without 
realizing their connection with communism or who 
had long since renounced any interest that they may 
have had in communism as a factor in American life. 
In the 1960s the fear of domestic communism in this 
country is kept alive by rightist groups which iden¬ 
tify every extension of the responsibility of govern¬ 
ment for economic welfare with ‘creeping socialism” 
and then assume that communism is “socialism in a 
hurry.” This way of thinking causes the American 
rightists to see communism everywhere to the left of 
themselves and thus to feel surrounded by an ocean 
of communism with the tide coming in. This has 
nothing to do with the realities of the ideological 
conflict in the world at large, but it has encouraged 
the hardening of an individualistic ideology in this 
country which makes an articulate minority of Ameri¬ 
cans intransigent both in regard to economic changes 
in this country and in regard to foreign policy in 
relation to Communist countries. 

We shall first emphasize the distinction between 
the conflict of faith between Christianity and com¬ 
munism on the one hand, and the political conflict 
between the nations on the other. There are vital 
issues at stake in the international conflict, more vital 
issues than Karl Bar th, the greatest Protestant theo¬ 
logian, thinks, for example. In 1949, he said of the 
conflict between Russia and America: “As Christians 
it is not our concern at all. It is not a genuine, not a 
necessary, not an interesting conflict. It is a mere 
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power conflict.” 1 It may have clone some of us good 
to hear that, but it is surely an overstatement of a 
correction. More recently Barth made light of the 
conflict in his famous letter to a pastor in East Ger¬ 
many. 

In that letter he seemed to equate the dangers from 
both sides in the spirit of a plague-on-both-your- 
houses neutralism and likened the American way of 
life to the fleshpots of Egypt. 2 (Recently when he 
was in New York he was asked at a press conference 
about that statement. He replied in a most character¬ 
istic way by saying: "There are many good things to 
say about Egypt.”) Later we shall say more about the 
conflict between the nations, but for the present we 
shall distinguish between that conflict and the very 
profound struggle between Christianity and com¬ 
munism for the minds and souls of men. 

Christians Within the Communist Nations 

This spiritual struggle goes on within the Com¬ 
munist nations themselves, for Ch r i stians there con¬ 
tinue to resist the Communist ideology. They fight 
against atheism and against the Marxist understand¬ 
ing of man and history. In this struggle they do not 
want to be considered political allies of the West. 
Often in the past their leaders have joined in the 
political propaganda of their governments against 
the West. This has probably caused most of us in 
Western countries to be unfair to them and to dis¬ 
count their important achievement in preserving 
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Christian enclaves in what is intended to be a Marxist 
culture. It is only recently that many of us have been 
made aware of the extent of this achievement, espe¬ 
cially in the Soviet Union. The Church in Russia is 
much more vital (more than 35,000,000 active be¬ 
lievers) than anyone could have expected, and as the 
ideological fanaticism is eroded the Church will be 
there to take advantage of new opportunities. We in 
the Western nations must realize that on the other 
side of the iron curtain the spiritual struggle con¬ 
tinues. It is not a struggle for a political victory for 
the West or for restoration of the old order, and we 
should not seek to take advantage of it in those 
terms; but it is a struggle for religious freedom, for 
Christian faith and for a more humane society in the 
Communist world. 

The International Conflict 

There are two reasons for avoiding the identifica¬ 
tion of the Christian conflict with communism with 
the international conflict. TheJIr&t is the obvious one 
that when we combine the passions of religion with 
the passions of politics we get the worst of both. The 
result is a kind of holy war which makes impossible 
the political accommodations and compromises on 
which the fragile life of humanity depends. In a holy 
war you are likely to insist on the enemy’s uncondi¬ 
tional surrender. It may help us to remember that the 
official atheism of communism, tragic as it is in its 
human consequences, is itself in large part the result 
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of the failure of Christians. If the Churches had un¬ 
derstood seventy-five years ago what the capitalistic 
industrialism of that time in the West was doing to 
people and had taken the part of its victims, it is 
quite possible that the political and social conflicts of 
our period would not have the religious dimension 
which creates so deep a split in humanity. 

A second reason for avoiding the identification of 
these two conflicts is that although the present in¬ 
ternational conflict tends to separate people so that 
Christians have difficulty across international lines in 
meeting Communists as persons, the religious con¬ 
frontation of Christianity and communism calls for 
relationships, for love rather than hostility, for per¬ 
suasion rather than nuclear threats. It is well to re¬ 
member that in some countries Christians and Com¬ 
munists still do have the chance to meet as persons, 
for example, in Italy and France. Adlai Stevenson, a 
few years ago, said: "I recall the anti-Communist 
youth delegation that called on me in France and left 
a friend outside in the car because he was a Com¬ 
munist.” 3 It is also important to remember that 
completely dedicated Communists are a small minor¬ 
ity in all the Communist countries and, if Christians 
wage a holy war against nations, they cut themselves 
off not only from Communists as persons but also 
from large populations which, if they could be 
reached, might be more open to the Christian mes¬ 
sage. 

Christians who have been influenced by the ecumen- 
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ical movements, by the World Council of Churches 
and ecumenical student movements, have avoided the 
"holy war’’ psychology and for this reason in some 
circles in the United States these ecumenical institu¬ 
tions are under bitter attack. One of the most encour¬ 
aging developments in this context is the change of 
attitude in the Roman Catholic Church. There has 
always been a difference between the Vatican and 
European Catholicism (outside of Spain) and Ameri¬ 
can Catholicism on this issue. American Catholics 
have often combined a religious hostility to com¬ 
munism with superpatriotism. But the Vatican moved 
under Pope John to a more open attitude toward 
Communist nations and in the United States there is 
a decline of the fanatical anticommunism which 
was very common in Catholic circles a few years 
ago. 4 McCarthyism was in large measure a Catholic 
phenomenon, partly a tribal Irish phenomenon. But 
the Catholic Church has given no official support to 
the present movements of the extreme Right. Unfor¬ 
tunately these seem to be a Protestant phenomenon 
and flourish chiefly in a few regions where there is 
much extreme Fundamentalism, and they are always 
opposed to the national leaders of Protestantism. 

Communism as a Faith 

We began this chapter by making the distinction 
between the religious conflict between Christianity 
and communism and the international contlict. An¬ 
other distinction will control much of what^must be 
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said in this chapter. It is the distinction between com¬ 
munism as a faith, a system of thought, and'a move¬ 
ment of committed people controlled by that faith 
and thought, and Communist nations which are influ¬ 
enced by their historical experience as well as by 
ideology, by nationalism, and by the passing of gen¬ 
erations. Communism is not one entity that can be 
adequately understood by reading the texts of Marx 
and Lenin. Indeed, the very establishment of Com¬ 
munist regimes in countries that had not gone very 
far in industrial development was a break with 
Marx’s own expectations. Today we have to do with 
a spectrum of Communist nations which runs from 
China on the left to Poland and Jugo-Slavia on the 
right with the Soviet Union in the center. If we are 
to deal wisely with the reality of communism we 
must make this distinction. 

And yet this does not mean that it is unimportant 
to consider communism as a faith and an ideological 
system which has possessed the minds and souls of 
millions of people in our time. Communism in this 
sense may be strongest among those who are in the 
early stages of revolutionary struggle. There is one 
other consideration: not only convinced Communists 
but also much of the population in the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries inevitably see the 
world through ideological lenses. Even if they have 
lost the revolutionary fanaticism of an earlier period, 
there remains considerable rigidity of thought. The 
strong prejudice against all religion will remain as 
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part of the culture. No one can be sure how to meas¬ 
ure the degree of Communist aggressiveness which 
remains even though it may be on the decline. West¬ 
ern statesmen who are well aware of the changes that 
have taken place in the Soviet Union and of the 
diversities in the Communist world are rightly cau¬ 
tious in drawing conclusions from these develop¬ 
ments concerning the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is still necessary to play by ear to a considerable 
extent so far as immediate foreign policy decisions 
are concerned even though there are favorable changes 
in the Soviet Union, especially its attitude toward 
nu clear wa r and its movement away from govern¬ 
ment by terror. American policy makers at the time 
of the signing of the partial test ban treaty in 1963 
cannot forget that less than a year before that event 
the Soviet Union put missiles in Cuba. This may 
have been done for one or more of many reasons and 
some of these possible reasons, if known to us, could 
be reassuring. For example, Khrushchev may have 
put them there under pressure from his own military 
authorities against his own better judgment or he 
may have put them there chiefly because of the urg¬ 
ing of Castro who had reasons for fearing an inva¬ 
sion of Cuba. One thing is clear: however promising 
some of the developments in the Soviet Union are, 
the policy of the government is determined by many 
factors which need not be consistent with each other. 
The desire for a safer kind of nuclear coexistence and 
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for co-operation with the United States in some areas 
is accompanied by rivalry with China for leadership 
of the world-wide Communist movement and by in¬ 
volvement in East Germany and the natural fear of 
either a united Germany or a West Germany with 
access to nuclear weapons. Western statesmen, even 
when they have abandoned anti-Communist intransi¬ 
gence and even when they are willing to experiment 
with new policies in relation to the Soviet Union, 
cannot be sure which factors are uppermost in Soviet 
policy at any given time and they have their own in¬ 
ternal problems, their own motives and interests 
which are not always compatible with each other. 

C ommunism as a Sy stem Versu s Christianity 

In this context something should be said about the 
basic issue between communism as a system and 
Christianity. It is well that we should not look for 
the most important sources of conflict to communism 
as an economic system, or to communism as involv¬ 
ing revolution, even violent revolution. Nor should 
we emphasize as central the fact of dictatorship which 
is in theory expected to be transitional. Whatever we 
do we must not think of putting capitalism or a free 
enterprise system over against communism and de¬ 
fending it in Christian terms. Also, it is well not to 
start here with the atheism of communism, though 
this constitutes a serious problem as it becomes hard¬ 
ened. But atheist rebellion against caricatures of God 
can be a sign of health. 
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Rather, we should locate the center of the conflict 
in the fact that communism has been and tends to be 
a closed system of commitment and thought which 
makes absolute claims. It claims to be the true philos¬ 
ophy, the true theory of religion, the true explana¬ 
tion of history, the true program for social develop¬ 
ment, the one hope for man as a social being. This 
absolute system exists in many minds and for a time 
it has become embodied in the institutions of nations. 
Even when it has been modified, the sense of abso¬ 
luteness has often accompanied the modifications. 
The changes that come over it that have most hope 
in them are not those which are designed and which 
are rationalized by manipulation of the doctrine, but 
rather those which are the result of a less conscious 
process of mixing communism with nationalism or 
of diluting it when revolutionaries are succeeded by 
scientists, builders, and technicians, or when the rais¬ 
ing of the standard of living becomes more important 
than world revolution. 

V /When Christians confront this absolute system 
they must oppose it by personal witness and by the 
teaching of the Church. And when they find that 
Communists seek to impose this system on others by 
force, by threats, by the wiles of political manipula¬ 
tors and conspirators, Christians have a responsibility 
to work politically to counteract these activities, even 
to the extent of preserving military power in the 
non-Communist world to offset the military power of 
Communist nations. In detail there are many things 
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to argue about here, especially about the occasions on 
which military power should be used, but in the main 
the case on Christian grounds for this kind of oppo¬ 
sition to communism can be well defended. 

We have spoken in general terms about commu¬ 
nism as an absolute system. We should now empha- 
si 2 e three aspects of that system. 

• there is no God above it, no ultimate 
source of judgment or mercy beyond society. The in¬ 
tellectual atheism as a form of rebellion against false 
conceptions of God in itself is not the most im¬ 
portant problem for Christians, but it does rob those 
who are trained as Communists of the chance to be 
open to God’s revelation in Christ. We may see in 
the Communist absolutism a kind of idolatry be¬ 
cause it puts the Communist scheme or the ultimate 
Communist society in place of God, and this idolatry 
is protected and hardened by theoretical atheism. 

• Sg&wd, one of the outcroppings of Communist 
absolutism is the belief that when the revolution has 
reached its goal it will overcome the social evils from 
which humanity has always suffered. One mark of 
this expectation is the belief that there will be no 
more need of the state as a coercive force in society. 
Communism, in common with many modern philos¬ 
ophies, has no understanding of the deep sources of 
evil in man. It assumes that the eradication of the 
institutions of capitalism will remove the causes of 
injustice, oppression, and war. This aspect of Com¬ 
munism is so obviously false today that one tends 
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to lose patience in expounding it. Until recently, 
all the internal unsolved problems in Communist 
countries might be explained as belonging to a stage 
in the dialectical process which may still be over¬ 
come. But the rift between the two great Communist 
nations must cause even faithful Communists to won¬ 
der if they have in their control the means of putting 
an end to large-scale social conflict. The difference 
between Christianity and communism which will be 
most quickly tested is this difference in the under¬ 
standing of man and the perennial sources of his 
pride, his egoism, and his will to power. The Com¬ 
munist promise of a fully rational society if only 
communism achieves political power is probably the 
chief source of the very things which are most re¬ 
pellent. It provides the motive and the excuse to use 
all possible means to win power and to impose the 
Communist will upon a nation. Revolutionary vio¬ 
lence is so common that it can not be associated with 
communism in a special way, but rationalized terror 
by a totalitarian state in controlling a people and a 
culture is to be associated with communism and it 
has been supported for decades by the belief that the 
Communist party represents the good future of hu¬ 
manity. 

• This leads us to the third aspect of communism 
as a system which Christians must reject, and that is 
the failure of communism to provide an adequate 
place for the individual person, for the independent 
mind and spirit, for the persons own search for 
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truth, for the conscience that is not under political 
guidance. The current intellectual ferment in the 
Soviet Union indicates that this is the aspect of com¬ 
munism which is now widely rejected. One of the 
most reassuring facts about Russian society is that 
decades of education, censorship, propaganda, and 
terror have not succeeded in destroying the inner 
longings for truth transcending the will of the party 
or the state. Communism may be too optimistic about 
future society, but out of the struggles of our period 
we have learned as one ground for hope that there is 
a good toughness in the human spirit that often pre¬ 
serves it from dehumanization. We see this toughness 
in the fact that decades of Communist indoctrina¬ 
tion have been so generally resisted. Christians may 
understand this as a mark, of the divine image in man 
or of what Calvinists call 'j ^mmon grace,” that is, 
the sustaining grace of God that is present in civil 
society even outside the Christian circle, even among 
atheists. 

Against the background of this Communist neg¬ 
lect of the person, one can see the clearest moral con¬ 
flict between communism and Christianity. There is 
no dimension in communism which makes it possible 
to say that one must never treat an individual person 
only as a political obstacle to be removed. Every per¬ 
son from the Christian standpoint has status because 
God loves him even if party and state reject him. 
Christians can never be satisfied to change the insti¬ 
tutions of society and scrap concrete persons for the 
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sake of the future of society. There is something hol¬ 
low about saying this when non-Communist nations, 
influenced by Christianity, can contemplate as read¬ 
ily as they do the incineration of large populations in 
nuclear war for the sake of political objectives. This 
is a complicated matter; and the best thing that we 
can say is that this can never be finally rationalized 
in Christian terms, as totalitarian terror has been ra¬ 
tionalized in Communist terms. Again this statement 
may seem hollow because Christians do sometimes 
rationalize it. Christians in war have perpetrated and 
prepare to perpetrate acts of violence that exceed in 
cruel destructiveness anything yet done by Commu¬ 
nists but in their hearts they know that they are 
under judgment. When they use violence they are 
indeed very sorry that there are so many victims and 
they cannot wait to send the survivors aid and to help 
them to rebuild their nations! Something like that is 
what we must say of Christians and it reveals our 
moral predicament. It might be well to reflect on 
this: next time (after a nuclear war) there are not 
likely to be the resources for another Marshall Plan. 
But this is really an aside. 

Communism and the Various Communist Nations 
Now let us return to the distinction between com¬ 
munism as an ideological system and the various 
Communist nations. One of the chief reasons for 
hope that we may be able to live with Communist 
nations and that something may come out of com- 
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munism in some of them that is better than critics of 
communism have expected, is that great changes have 
taken place in Russia since the death of Stalin and 
most of the eastern European nations are diluting 
communism by combining it with national cultures. 
The leaders of these countries are not going to an¬ 
nounce that they have abandoned the ideology or ob¬ 
jectives of communism, but there can develop a 
change in priorities and new impulses not allowed 
for in the dialectic can modify the purposes of the 
society. Russian education had been assumed to be 
no more than indoctrination and yet it seems to have 
stimulated many minds to think for themselves at 
least in nonpolitical spheres. The desire for peace as 
an independent goal and not as a by-product of the 
victory of communism is clearly a powerful force 
among the people and it influences national policy. 
The desire for consumer goods, for a bourgeois 
standard of living, for opportunities for private life 
certainly undercut ideological fanaticism. Such changes 
as these call for changed attitudes toward Commu¬ 
nist nations among us. 

Perhaps the clearest change is in the attitude to¬ 
ward war. Khrushchev made the following very clear 
statement: "As Marxist-Leninists, we cannot con¬ 
ceive the creation of a Communist civilization on the 
ruins of the worlds cultural centers, upon a world 
deserted and poisoned by thermonuclear fall-out .” 5 
The only thing wrong with this is that it has nothing 
to do with Marxist-Leninism but is a wise observa- 
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tion based upon Khrushchev’s own knowledge of the 
nature of nuclear weapons. He has frequently re¬ 
peated this same idea more recently in his debates 
with the Chinese Communists. It is important to re¬ 
member that the traditional Communist assumption 
has been that war is likely to be the midwife of 
revolution and that it furnishes opportunities for the 
extension of communism. This was true of the Sec¬ 
ond World War. We can be thankful that at least 
the Soviet leaders do not believe that it would be 
true of a Third World War and we may hope that 
it will not be many years before the Chinese leaders 
will learn the same lesson. 

As we have said, the tendency in the United 
States is for the government, though it is fully aware 
of these changes, to wait to be shown before it takes 
a very hopeful view of Soviet foreign policy. There 
is also fear that premature optimism would lead to 
a popular relaxation. Official caution along these 
lines is probably justified. But a sense of the grada¬ 
tions of communism should on a deeper level than 
policy cause us to overcome the black and white view 
of the world that has been so natural to us since 
about 1947. Our absolute hostility toward the Com¬ 
munist world as an irreformable slave world should 
erode to match the erosion of Communist absolutism. 
Coexistence may then become a reality marked by 
co-operation as well as by competition. The foolish 
talk of total victory in the cold war should cease. 
There will be new and unexpected problems and 
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there will be new fears, but with the disappearance 
of the nightmare of having to choose between a 
Stalinist slave world and nuclear annihilation it may 
be possible to think in more human terms about the 
issues of world politics. 

The usual refrain that one hears in response to 
such statements as these is that the Communists in 
the Soviet Union have not changed their aim to es¬ 
tablish a Communist world. They are engaged, it is 
said, in tactical maneuvers while they wait for a 
more favorable time to stimulate world revolution 
an d to i>ury___us. ” This phrase probably refers to a 
passage in the Communist Manifest o. whirh says that 
capitalism produces its own grave diggers. There is 
no doubt that the Russian leaders believe that com¬ 
munism will be the dominant system in the world. 
The reference to burial is to the supplanting of capi¬ 
talism by communism. Undoubtedly they will do 
what they can to stimulate revolution in countries 
that are ripe for radical economic change. As we 
have said, they will not renounce these long-term 
goals. There are, however, several elements in the 
situation which should modify our stereotyped re¬ 
sponse to these Communist aims. 

In the first place, it is most important that the 
Russians do not think in terms of reaching their goal 
by direct use of military power, especially such use 
of military power that may run serious risk of a gen- 
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eral nuclear war. In the second place, there can be 
very great changes in priorities without the renuncia¬ 
tion of ultimate goals. Both peace and the improve¬ 
ment of conditions in the Soviet Union can come to 
have much greater importance to the Russians than 
world revolution as the ideological fanaticism be¬ 
comes diluted. In the third place, it is already quite 
evident that the idea of a Communist world ruled 
from one center is a most unlikely development. The 
fear of being swamped by a unified Communist 
movement plotting against us from both Europe and 
Asia was a real factor in the minds of Americans 
during most of the decade of the fifties. In the fourth 
place, changes in the Soviet Union itself and the 
loosening of the controls over the eastern nations in 
Europe raise the question as to what this commu¬ 
nism would be even if it were greatly extended. 
Would it not be compatible with a great deal of 
diversity between national cultures? Our fear of the 
extension of communism was fear of an extension of 
the Stalinist terror. Today this is not the danger so 
far as the Soviet Union is concerned though revolu¬ 
tionary situations, whether they are influenced by 
communism or by rightist movements or by political 
or military groups that have no clear place on the 
right-left spectrum, are likely to have their periods 
of terror. 

These four considerations do not suggest that there 
are no threats from communism in various parts of 
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the world but they do suggest that we should have 
much less fear that world communism may force 
upon the world a unified and irreversible pattern of 
totalitarian slavery. The kind of threats that we now 
face seem much more manageable, involving even at 
the worst many centers of limited power. Also, they 
challenge us to help nations find alternatives to com¬ 
munism and to other social systems which may lead 
to rightist forms of tyranny. 

What Should Christians Stand For? 

What should Christians stand for in the present 
ideological conflict a Let us try to get beyond the 
obvious stereotypes and slogans and consider the 
political criteria and goals that should guide Chris¬ 
tians in our countries, not only as good for ourselves 
but as good for all nations. We do not suggest that 
all nations should model their institutions after ours, 
that our form of democracy should be exported 
everywhere but that there may be principles of po¬ 
litical life which Christians in all countries might 
hope to see embodied in their national institutions. 
We must allow for the great variety of historical 
limitations and possibilities and yet avoid a complete 
moral and political relativism. In this connection 
there are three political criteria or objectives which 
are important everywhere, though they are not per¬ 
fectly realized anywhere and there will have to be 
different emphases in different countries in the way 
in which they are combined. 
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• The first is the idea of the limited state, the 
state limited by law and by the existence of institu¬ 
tions within the nation which represent nonpolitical 
interests. One of these nonpolitical institutions is, of 
course, the Church or other religious bodies. Spirit¬ 
ual and cultural freedom depends always upon two 
elements in their interaction. One is the development 
of legal limits on the state and the other is the de¬ 
velopment within the nation of institutions and 
groups that keep pressing for freedom. 

Even in the Soviet Union there has been in the 
post-Stalinist era some development of legal re¬ 
straints upon government and at the same time there 
is a circle of artists and other intellectuals who take 
some freedom. They encounter rebuffs but within 
narrow limits they express themselves, nevertheless. 
We mention the Soviet Union not because it is a 
good example of the limited state, but because it is 
one of the last places where one would expect to find 
this development. 

• The_i££jQ^£ criterion or objective is a state that 
is committed to the promotion of social justice and 
welfare for the whole population. This is platitu¬ 
dinous enough, but it may be one of the providential 
aspects of communism that it has forced the authori¬ 
ties in many nations for the first time to take it 
seriously. It took the threat of Castroism to cause the 
United States to realize the need of revolutionary 
change in most Latin American countries. Commu¬ 
nism as a scourge has forced nations to put social 
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justice and welfare much higher on the agenda than 
they would otherwise have done. Churches have been 
aroused by this challenge. There has recently been a 
conference in Brazil under the auspices of the Prot¬ 
estant Churches which used as its slogan: "Christ the 
Lord of the Latin American Revolution." This is a 
new note among Protestants in Latin America. There 
are also new voices of a similar kind in the Roman 
Catholic Church in Latin America. 

• The third criterion or objective is participation 
in political life by all parts of the population, with 
no racial or social group deprived of the s uffrage. 
This criterion is cited last in order to avoid the ten¬ 
dency to assume that universal suffrage is a panacea 
for everything. Also, we must accept the fact that 
many governments for a long time will be more au¬ 
thoritarian than we would permit ours to be. On the 
other hand, in the long run the movement toward 
participation in political life by the whole population 
is of enormous importance if most of the people are 
not to be exploited or neglected by those who have 
the power. In the United States we have learned this 
only too well from the experience of the Negro 
minority in those states where they have been denied 
the vote by law or by administrative subterfuge. In 
those states the Negroes have had the worst of every¬ 
thing, and the politicians have often been racial 
demagogues. A change in Negro voting rights will 
at least mean a change of politicians and give the 
minority some power to defend itself. (Already one 
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of the major instruments for racial justice is the 
balance of political power in important Northern 
states held by the Negroes.) Our intention is not to 
play down this aspect of democracy in putting it last, 
but we should not separate it from the first criterion 
involving limited government. Majority rule by the 
ballot is no safeguard against tyranny unless there 
are legal protections for minorities. 

These three criteria or objectives taken together are 
equivalent to what we mean in the United States by 
democracy. In the long run all three are interde¬ 
pendent. Important as limited government is, it is no 
substitute for government that is effective in meeting 
social needs. If government fails for too long in meet¬ 
ing those needs the way may be prepared for totali¬ 
tarian movements which work for an unlimited state. 
A government that is not responsible to the people 
as a whole is likely to be unjust and to serve the 
interests of whatever clique has the power. But popu¬ 
lar government without legal restraints is likely to 
become a tyranny, perhaps beginning as a tyranny of 
those who speak for the majority. 

So, we may say that in the present ideological con¬ 
flict we should work for an open world in which with 
varying patterns all countries will be encouraged to 
move toward these three objectives. 

Without in any way taking back what has been 
said about the universal relevance of these objectives, 
it is important for us to show tolerance toward many 
of the political and economic experiments of other 
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nations. We must recognize that at times the primary 
need may be a government that is strong enough to 
govern. We should understand that at other times the 
primary need is social and economic revolution. Some 
reliable experts on Latin America say that in several 
Latin American countries (in addition to Cuba) the 
dynamism favorable to necessary social changes is to 
be found chiefly in movements which use Marxist 
language. They may not be Communist and they need 
not be agents of the Soviet Union or of China. There 
is a possibility that for several countries a somewhat 
loose national Marxism may be the best available 
alternative at present.<J[n the United States there is, 
unfortunately, intolerance of such a loose national 
Marxism, and the countries involved may be pushed 
into communism of the kind that would be more of 
a threat to the hemisphere^Let us hope that the 
United States can learn to be tolerant enough to pre¬ 
vent this from happening. It is one of our American 
problems that although the national administration 
is often flexible about matters of this kind, as it has 
been in regard to aid to Yugo-Slavia and Poland, 
Congress is still inclined toward what might well be 
a destructive rigidity in relation to anyone who uses 
Marxist language. 

Where Does Christian Ethics Come In? 

What has Christian ethics to do with all that has 
been said about this democratic pattern of political 
life? Here we can only refer to what was said in 
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Chapter 1. It is true that most forms of Christianity 
in the past have assumed a more hierarchical struc¬ 
ture of society than would be compatible with democ¬ 
racy, but the Churches and Christians have been 
shaken by modern events, and especially by the fact 
that they see the world much more vividly from the 
point of view of the races and classes that until re¬ 
cently have had neither the voice nor the power to 
call attention to their needs. Also, the reader is re¬ 
minded of three Christian contributions to political 
life which were outlined in the first chapter: tthe 
transcendence of God above all earthly powers^-Jhe,. 
love of God for all men, and ^}ie^ balanced under¬ 
standing of human nature. All three of these con¬ 
tributions, if they are taken together, constitute strong 
spiritual support for democratic institutions. Any 
one of them by itself is not necessarily favorable to 
democracy. There can be a belief in God s trans¬ 
cendence in the context of an oppressive theocracy 
with a Church or an oligarchy of Christians con¬ 
vinced that they and they alone know the will of 
God. Emphasis on the love of God for all men, taken 
by itself, may lead only to a paternalistic serving of 
those who are weak and disadvantaged without rais¬ 
ing any questions about the disparity of power be¬ 
tween those who are served and those who serve and 
without any concern about political structures. There 
can also be a one-sided emphasis on one element in 
Christian teaching about man—for example, the uni¬ 
versality of sin which causes the privileged Christian 
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to decide that any change will probably be for the 
worse, especially any change which involves the shar¬ 
ing of power between his favored class and ''the 
people” he may fear as a "great beast.” One great 
difficulty that we have in relating Christianity 
to political issues is that an ancient religious tradi¬ 
tion has so many facets that it is very easy for one 
facet to be emphasized in such a way as to produce a 
great distortion. This is our reason for insisting that 
all three of these contributions of Christian faith to 
political life be seen in their interdependence. When 
they are seen in this way we may regard Christianity 
as a source of inspiration and guidance for democ¬ 
racy. 

Though we have been discussing the current ideo¬ 
logical conflict, one of the most important symbols 
used by the Communists has been omitted—the sym¬ 
bol of capitalism. It is omitted because the word has 
ceased to have any clear meaning. Capitalism as a 
combination of institutions which are in a continuous 
process of transformation, and not as a system based 
upon a dogmatic individualistic ideology, has served 
many countries well. But from the Christian point of 
view there is nothing ultimate or universal in any 
one economic pattern. The needs of different coun¬ 
tries call for economic systems with different ingre¬ 
dients. Some will require much more public initiative 
in economic life than is thought necessary in the 
United States. The new nations, which must solve in 
decades problems which we have solved gradually 
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over a period of generations with great natural ad¬ 
vantages, will need to have much socialism in their 
economies. Capitalism does have advantages which 
should not be excluded by a dogmatic socialism. It 
provides many centers of initiative and power which 
can make for a healthy pluralism. It also takes seri¬ 
ously problems of incentive which a consistent col¬ 
lectivism is not likely to solve. With its market 
mechanism it also provides guidance for production 
that has values which a system of total planning 
lacks. The task of most nations will be to find by open 
experiment the best combination of private and pub¬ 
lic activities in their economies and to abandon the 
tendency to deal with these matters by means of 
slogans and dogmatic ideologies. 

The United States is more handicapped by indi¬ 
vidualistic dogmas than most Western countries. 
Even though in the past half century it has moved far 
in the direction of a welfare state and it is recognized 
that the national community working through gov¬ 
ernment has ultimate responsibility for economic 
growth and stability, there remains a very strong in¬ 
hibition against public initiative in many areas where 
it is necessary. The state does many things and it is 
usually left with responsibility when there is failure 
on the part of private institutions; but in such mat¬ 
ters as the renewal of our cities and even provision 
of adequate schools, housing, and medical care, there 
is just enough ingrained individualism that distrusts 
all action by the state to prevent the adoption of poli- 
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cies which are bold enough to meet the national 
needs. The United States would benefit from having 
more of a socialist impulse in its tradition to correct 
the individualism which is dominant. We fail to see 
why we should discount in advance the capacity of 
the community as a whole to solve problems directly, 
which private initiative enterprise shows no signs of 
being able to solve. 

The Responsible Society 

We shall now refer to a discussion of these issues 
under the heading of "The Responsible Society” by 
the Churches that belong to The World Council of 
Churches. This concept has been made the over-all 
criterion for political order and social justice. It has 
been developed over a period of nearly twenty years 
of corporate thinking and has been given expression 
by the Assemblies of the World Council of Churches 
at Amsterdam, Evanston, and New Delhi. The word 
"democracy” is not used because it is too ambiguous 
for world-wide use, but the elements of democracy 
which have been emphasized in this chapter are all 
involved in this concept of "The Responsible So¬ 
ciety.” 

The most general definition of "the responsible 
society” was formulated by the Third Section of the 
Amsterdam Assembly in 1948. Reaffirmed by the 
Third Section of the Evanston Assembly in 1954 it 
is as follows: "The Responsible Society” is a society 
"where freedom is the freedom of men who acknowl- 
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edge responsibility to justice and public order and 
where those who hold political authority or economic 
power are responsible for its exercise to God and to 
the people whose welfare is affected by it.” 

The content of this concept can be seen in part 
from the following two passages from the report of 
the Third Section of the Evanston Assembly. The 
first deals with political criteria: 

Christians should work for the embodiment of the 
Responsible Society in political institutions by em¬ 
phasizing the following: 

(1) Every person should be protected against arbi¬ 
trary arrest or other interference with elementary 
human rights. 

(2) Every person should have the right to express 
his religious, moral and political convictions. This is 
especially important for those who belong to minori¬ 
ties. 

(3) Channels of political action must be developed 
by which the people can without recourse to violence 
change their governments. 

(4) Forms of association within society which have 
their own foundations and principles should be re¬ 
spected. Churches, families, and universities are dis¬ 
similar examples of this non-political type of associa¬ 
tion. 

The second passage deals with the relationship be¬ 
tween public and private initiative in economic life: 

While the state is sometimes the enemy of freedom, 
under many circumstances the state is the only instru- 
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ment which can make freedom possible for large sec¬ 
tors of the population. The state is not the source of 
social justice, but it must be its guardian, ready if 
necessary to accept responsibility to counteract depres¬ 
sion or inflation, to relieve the impact of unemploy¬ 
ment, industrial injury, low wages, and unfavorable 
working conditions, sickness and old age. But in do¬ 
ing so the state remains the servant and not the lord 
of social justice. Therefore we must warn against the 
danger that the union of political and economic 
power may result in an all-controlling state. 

In documents of this kind one must expect un¬ 
evenness and much inadequacy of statement, with 
many questions left unanswered, both because people 
from all parts of the world, representing quite differ¬ 
ent conditions, have shared in the writing of them 
and because they are composed in haste by commit¬ 
tees in the midst of busy conferences. They have sig¬ 
nificance when, over a number of years, they show a 
consistent trend of thought, as is certainly the case 
with the discussion of "The Responsible Society” 
since 1948. Even where statements appear to many 
readers to be platitudes, they are anything but plati¬ 
tudes amidst the conflict of ideologies and systems or 
where nations are seeking to find their way between 
the dangers of tyranny and anarchy. 

At the -New Delh i Assembly in 1961 it was recog¬ 
nized that the concept of the Responsible Society as 
previously developed on its political side had re¬ 
flected chiefly the experience of the more stable 
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democratic societies of the West and that it gave 
little guidance to the new nations that are for the 
first time seeking to establish political institutions. 
The Section on "Service” at New Delhi made a dis¬ 
tinction between criteria and institutions and sug¬ 
gested that although there are criteria of justice that 
have a universal relevance and claim, it must be ex¬ 
pected that political institutions will be quite varied 
from country to country. The churches of the West 
need to be more open to the political experiments of 
nations that have difficulty in preserving unity and 
order in national life, just as they must expect many 
different combinations of socialism and private initia¬ 
tive. Also, they need to respect the movement toward 
greater openness and cultural freedom in the Com¬ 
munist world even though the stages of development 
may prove to be very different from those which are 
familiar in Western Europe since the seventeenth 
century. Already preparations are being made for a 
world conference on Church and Society under the 
auspices of the World Council of Churches in 1966, 
and this problem of how best to relate the criteria of 
"The Responsible Society” to new nations of Asia 
and Africa, to revolutionary situations within such 
older nations as those in Latin America, and to the 
development of institutions in Communist nations, 
will be high on the agenda. As these problems are 
opened up it will be essential to deal in an under¬ 
standing way with innumerable concrete situations 
in which alternatives are limited but to make clear 
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that there are policies and institutions and actions 
which are unjust, oppressive, and inhuman in every 
situation in which they may be found. 

There is a remarkable similarity between this trend 
in the statements of the World Council of Churches 
and the teaching of the social encyclicals of recent 
Popes. In regard to the relationship between public 
and private initiative in economic life this trend in 
papel teaching began with the encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and has been developed by those of Pius XI and 
John XXIII. And on the more distinctively political 
criteria of "The Responsible Society,” the two ency¬ 
clicals of Pope John, Mater et Magistra, and Pacem in 
Terris, and the World Council statements represent 
a remarkable convergence of thought. In both sets of 
documents there is much common Christian guidance 
that transcends the dogmas of both sides in the ideo¬ 
logical conflict so far as economic institutions and 
practices are concerned. There is common guidance 
concerning the limits of the state and the rights of 
persons as against arbitrary political power. 

The final comment in this chapter comes out of 
an experience that the author had in January, 1962, 
in Czecho-Slovakia. He was present at a meeting of 
churchmen from both sides of the iron curtain—a 
quiet, unpublicized meeting in which there was re¬ 
markable frankness on both sides. There was one oc¬ 
casion on which the group came closest together so 
far as its ideas about society were concerned, and that 
was when it discussed some of the common problems 
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in industrial society on both sides of the curtain. We 
came to realize that under different systems there 
were in fact many of the same problems, such prob¬ 
lems as the relation of the individual to big organiza¬ 
tion, the development of incentive for efficient activ¬ 
ity, how to preserve flexibility in a bureaucracy, when 
to centralize or decentralize activities and controls. 
We discussed the secularization that is common to 
our two kinds of society. Obviously there are distinc¬ 
tive difficulties when secularization is promoted by a 
state committed to atheism, but it is still very per¬ 
vasive when it comes as the unintended by-product of 
cultural changes. Awareness of such common prob¬ 
lems may help to restore communication across the 
ideological chasm that still divides us. 

There is one other problem that we have in com¬ 
mon, and we may well hope and pray that it will 
force the United States and the Soviet Union to come 
to some agreements: both countries understand the 
meaning of nuclear war; they threaten each other 
and they threaten all their neighbors. This problem 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 


THREE 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE NUCLEAR DILEMMA 


An introductory word may be useful to explain both 
what this chapter does and what it does not a ttempt 
to do. It is not written on the basis of the presup¬ 
positions of absolute pacifism or nuclear pacifism. 
We are not advocating unilateral nuclear disarma¬ 
ment though we welcome unilateral steps taken at 
least tentatively in the hope that they may lead to mul¬ 
tilateral agreements. The late President Kennedy’s 
announcement in June, 1963, that the U.S. would not 
be the first to test nuclear weapons again in the at¬ 
mosphere was a step of this kind, and it was followed 
by the partial test ban treaty signed in Moscow a 
month later. Those who find themselves able to make 
absolutistic judgments in this area are to be envied 
because it seems that for them thinking, if not living 
must be simpler. 

Though this chapter offers no formula for early 
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escape from the nuclear dilemma, it is necessary to 
challenge many of the assumptions that now surround 
the possession of nuclear weapons and the acceptance 
of policies that presuppose a moral justification even 
of all-out nuclear operations. There seems now to be 
a reasonably good chance that there will be time to 
revise these assumptions, and these pages are written 
in the light of this hope. It has seemed for some time 
that there has been a great inhibition in this country, 
even in the churches, against facing the moral issues 
involved in the possibility of the use of nuclear 
weapons. This inhibition may not have been so much 
the result of moral callousness as of perplexity aris¬ 
ing from the fear that if much is said about the moral 
aspects of nuclear war in the United States, this 
might undercut the credibility of our nuclear deter¬ 
rent and hence invite the war that would raise the 
moral problem. This perplexity will be dealt with 
later. 

It is not possible to propose solutions for the prob¬ 
lems raised in this chapter but we hope to suggest 
ways of thinking about them that, given time, may 
increase the influences of restraint, overcome the 
habit of threatening nuclear annihilation whenever 
there is a crisis involving the Soviet Union and the 
United States, reduce the tensions that may lead to 
nuclear war, limit the degree of violence in any con¬ 
flict that may arise, and prepare the way for radical 
nuclear disarmament. 
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Military Power 

(Whether we approve of it or not, military power 
is at this time an essential aspect of the power of 
states and an indispensable condition for the security 
of nations.^Even small nations which have little 
military power of their own depend for their security 
and freedom on the fact that there is no monopoly of 
military power in one nation or alliance of nations. 
The phrase "the balance of power” has an evil repu¬ 
tation, the balance is always precarious, and nations 
always seek to upset it in their own favor; but in all 
the political relations of men—and even in many 
other relations—there is need to have power to check 
power so that no one person or group can impose 
its will on others. There are many other forms of 
power which are often more effective than military 
power, but in the world of nations these cannot 
achieve full independence of military power. There 
is one poignant illustration of this in the plight of 
India. India has had many nonmilitary forms of 
power among the nations, but these seem not to be 
sufficient to preserve its security or its freedom. 

It is hoped that the time will come when the 
power of nations will be modified in two ways. One 
is by pdirfll Hisflimamfflr so that in any use of mili¬ 
tary power there will be a great reduction in the 
degree of the violence to be expected. The other— 
and the two are interdependent—is a better estab¬ 
lishment of the rule of law and the development of 
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the United- 3ktTQiT5~to the point where it can have 
effective enough power of its own to keep the peace 
among the nations. 

Our religious traditions have in the main accepted 
the attitude toward military power which we have 
expressed. They have generally done so much too un¬ 
critically and have wrongly allowed the symbols of 
religion to be used by nations to support their power, 
their moral pretensions, and their political ambitions. 
The tradition of the ’ just war” has been used to limit 
violence when the weapons were themselves limited, 
but the more unlimited the weapons, the more inop¬ 
erative this doctrine of the "just war” has become. 
Father John Courtney Murray notes the neglect of 
the doctrine in the Second World War and says: 
"But there is place for an indictment of all of us who 
failed to make the tradition relevant.” 1 Those who 
are now trying to revive this concept in terms of 
"limited war” and to relate it to the problems of 
nuclear war should be encouraged. Because Roman 
Catholic thinkers have the concept of the "just war” 
as an important part of their tradition, there is prob¬ 
ably more ferment among them on the moral issues 
of nuclear war than there is among Protestants. 

The Pacifist Tradition 

Although majority opinion among responsible re¬ 
ligious thinkers in the West has given moral endorse¬ 
ment to limited uses of military power, there has also 
been a very impressive pacifist tradition. Pacifists do 
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not like to be told by nonpacifists who disagree with 
them on policy that they have been an important 
leaven in the Church. They would prefer to have us 
all agree with them rather than praise them. In our 
time in many Christian circles there has been a very 
significant shift of the burden of proof in these mat¬ 
ters. In most of Christian history the pacifist has be¬ 
longed to a minority that was generally disregarded. 
The American Churches even as recently as the First 
World War showed little respect for the conscien¬ 
tious objector. But we may say that to a considerable 
extent the burden of proof has shifted to the non- 
pacifis CTKarTEartly buts the matter in this way: "All 
affirmative answers to the question [of killing in war] 
are wrong if they do not start with the assumption 
that the inflexible negative of pacifism has almost in¬ 
finite arguments in its favor and is almost overpower- 
ingly strong ." 2 It is to be noted that he says "almost." 

The author, too, has to say "almost" and for two 
reasons. The first is that (under conditions that are 
now conceivable) pacifism cannot be the policy of a 
government. A government by its very nature is a 
trustee for the security and freedom of a nation, and 
there is no pacifist nation. There may be nations that 
have almost no armaments, but they must depend 
upon the protection of a more powerful neighbor or 
perhaps on some hoped-for action by the United Na¬ 
tions which might involve the use of military force. 
If pacifist policies are not available for governments, 
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the pacifist himself may have a second-best policy for 
his government. 

The other reason has already been suggested. Paci¬ 
fists—if they insist on something like a pacifist policy 
for nations, if they deny the place of military power 
as an essential ingredient of national power, or if they 
advise policies which, though not explicitly pacifistic. 
have the effect of producing relative military weak¬ 
ness—fail to do justice to the need to prevent a 
monopoly of military power in any nation or group 
of nations. They tend to play down the implacable 
character of some aggressive or tyrannical forces that 
threaten. They trust too much in the power of per¬ 
suasion, the persuasion of loving example, to resist 
such evil forces. Of course there are complications 
here and there are pacifists, such as traditional Men- 
nonites and many individuals belonging to other tra¬ 
ditions, who have no illusions at this point and 
choose a strategy of withdrawal from the military 
aspect of national life, as far as this is possible, as a 
witness to their faith and not as a solution of a 
political problem. 

One other comment on pacifism. The pacifist wit¬ 
ness in the Church and in the nation makes a con¬ 
tribution to the sanity of us all, especially if it is not 
predicated on the assumption that pacifism is a way 
that is free from the guilt of history. Many pacifists 
realize that they share in the common guilt because 
their role keeps them from resisting some forms of 
injustice or tyranny that might be curbed. Professor 
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Roland Bainton, who is himself a pragmatic pacifist, 
makes a statement, at the end of his extremely help¬ 
ful book, Christian Attitudes Toward War and Peace. 
that seems to me both generous and wise: "At the 
present juncture there is more need for peace than 
there is for pacifism. If peace is preserved it will be 
through the efforts not of pacifists, but of peace- 
minded nonpacifists, who do not renounce war abso¬ 
lutely, but who oppose war in our time on grounds 
of the humanitarian and the pragmatic .” 3 

Religion and Morality and the Use of Military Power 
In recent years there has been a shift in thinking 
about the relationship of religion and morality to the 
use of military power when once a war has started . 4 
We do not mean to suggest that this has been an ex¬ 
plicit renunciation of previously held positions, but 
there has been jl dramatic change^ in practice con¬ 
cerning what is permitted in war. During the Second 
World War the obliteration bombing of cities in 
Germany and Japan—before the use of atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki—was an announcement 
that there are no limits to the violence that is per¬ 
mitted against the enemy at a distance. There re¬ 
mained moral inhibitions about what we might do to 
an individual close at hand whom we could see, 
though it was assumed to be permissible to incinerate 
a hundred thousand people, mostly civilians, in a 
single night, people whom we could not see. There 
were extenuating circumstances. The threat of Hit- 
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Ierism was so dangerous and so horrible that we felt 
justified in doing anything to overcome it. Also, very 
sensitive men believed that the use of the atomic 
bombs on Japanese cities would make the invasion of 
Japan unnecessary and thus actually save life. But al¬ 
ready the way had been prepared for unlimited vio¬ 
lence against populations by the bombing of Ham¬ 
burg, Dresden, Berlin, Tokyo, and other cities. One 
wonders how much attention was given to the more 
intangible aspect of the question, to the long-term 
effect throughout the future of our nation of the 
fact that we were the nation that first used nuclear 
bombs on cities without warning. These fateful 
events in our recent past suggest that there was at 
this point in history a kind of corporate fall (Chris¬ 
tian theologians might call it a derivative fall), and 
that this was our literally terrible preparation for the 
nuclear age. 

We believe that there are still moral inhibitions by 
which our own nation and many other nations are 
restrained as they face the possibility of the initiation 
of war. The renunciation of preventive or pre-emp¬ 
tive war is an illustration of such inhibitions. The 
Washington correspondent for The New York Times* 
Max Frankel, reported that moral inhibitions had an 
important part in preventing our government from 
deciding in favor of a military strike against Cuba in 
October, 1962. Also, there has been in recent years in 
our government a desire to move away from de¬ 
pendence on nuclear weapons, on threats of massive 
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retaliation, a desire to have alternatives to both sur¬ 
render and annihilation. We may be grateful for all 
that may remain of moral restraints in these matters. 
But these, we fear, are secondary to the widespread 
tendency to assume with fatalism and with an abdi¬ 
cation of conscience that military necessity is the ulti¬ 
mate law of life in time of war. It is a natural conclu¬ 
sion that our churches have been swept along by this 
same tendency. There has been very little religious or 
moral criticism of military policies. We have heard 
a great deal about the strategic considerations that 
should govern military policy but very little about 
the moral considerations from the representatives of 
either Church or State. We have heard a great deal 
about the physical meaning of the danger that we 
may be massively destroyed, but very little about the 
moral danger that we may be massive destroyers of 
people in other nations. Perhaps the silence comes 
more from sheer bafflement than from callousness. If 
so, this bafflement is in large part a result of the 
dilemma of nuclear deterrence. 

The Dilemma of Nuclear Deterrence 

The dilemma of nuclear deterrence is easily stated. 
There is a very strong case for possessing nuclear 
weapons and for expressing the will to use them to 
deter their use by the other side, and yet if we ever 
do use them in a general nuclear war they will de¬ 
stroy most of the things our strategy of deterrence is 
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intended to protect. The dilemma of nuclear deter¬ 
rence has another dimension. If our possession of nu¬ 
clear weapons is to deter aggression, the deterrent 
must be credible in the sense that the potential ad¬ 
versary must believe that we will use weapons if he 
moves beyond a certain point in provocation or 
aggression. If he is to believe this, it is often con¬ 
tended that Americans must not show many scruples 
about nuclear war; they must not do too much de¬ 
bating as to whether we ought to use these weapons. 

There was a very striking illustration of this di¬ 
mension of the dilemma of deterrence in connection 
with the Cuban crisis in Tg_6_2. W e have already re¬ 
ferred to Max Frankel’s article in The New York 
Times which said that moral considerations had an 
important effect in preventing the President from de¬ 
ciding to attack the Cuban bases or to invade Cuba. 
This article was reinforced by another day-by-day 
account of the week of the crisis in the Times in 
which the moral argument against such an attack was 
given considerable emphasis. In response to such re¬ 
ports there appeared in The Washington Post 6 an 
article by Professor Brzezinsky, of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, one of the leading authorities on the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe and a very able repre¬ 
sentative of the new science of deterrence, which 
contained the warning that "it is now most unwise to 
hint or to reveal’ that the President was not inclined 
to use force against Cuban missiles, Jor to do so is to 
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imply to the Soviets that they have been bluffed suc¬ 
cessfully, and this could have dangerous implications 
for the future, especially Berlin.” This same warning 
would apply to any debate during the crisis about 
the morality of such a military attack. It would apply 
also to any general discussion of the morality of nu¬ 
clear war in our churches. The nation that shows the 
fewest scruples about nuclear war can mount the 
most credible deterrent. 

Our answer to those who warn against discussion 
of the moral aspect of nuclear policies is that such 
silence would leave the field wide open for extrem¬ 
ists who are blind or unimaginative concerning the 
human consequences of nuclear war and who are gov¬ 
erned almost entirely by impatience to defeat Com¬ 
munist nations. Policy itself would get out of bal¬ 
ance because public pressures would create a one¬ 
sided preoccupation with the danger of communism 
to our values and there would be a neglect of the 
danger of nuclear war to our values. The picture of 
America among the nations would be a false picture 
of a nation possessed by nuclear militarism and hell¬ 
bent toward everyone’s destruction. We can only 
ask: What would be the effect of this one-sided habit 
of thinking and feeling on the moral sensitivities of 
our people? Whatever may be the effect upon the 
credibility of our policy of deterrence, Churches can¬ 
not be true to themselves and live uncritically with 
any such moral attitude in the nation. 
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Warnings for the Policy-Making Process 

Several suggestions will now be made about the 
moral aspects of the problem of nuclear war, which 
seem to be too much neglected in this country. We 
cannot make our decisions about policy or strategy 
by announcing an abstract absolute which implies its 
own application in detail to all questions, but we 
should surround the policy-making process with im¬ 
peratives and warnings. 

• Pirst x a warning is needed against the prevalent 
tendency to think of the consequences of nuclear 
war chiefly in quantitative terms, especially in terms 
of the number of casualties. We are often told that 
if we in this country were the victims of a large-scale 
nuclear attack there would be forty million, eighty 
million, a hundred-and-twenty million casualties, the 
number often depending on whether the writer s ad¬ 
vice about provisions for civil defense is heeded. 
Herman Kahn’s brilliant writings on this subject are 
familiar to many of us, especially his book entitled 
On Thermonuclear War. 1 Dr. Kahn is right in say¬ 
ing to America that thermonuclear war is possible 
even though it would be irrational. He is also quite 
justified in trying to give some idea about what the 
country would be like after an attack. But in doing 
this he does not take seriously the more intangible 
effects of a nuclear war. He gives the impression that 
given a substantial program of civil defense, the sur¬ 
vivors would be able to re-establish, in a surprisingly 
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short time, a viable nation, free and even prosperous, 
an embodiment of the old American values. All this 
must be radically questioned. Professor Hans Mor- 
genthau, who in his own way is as tough-minded as 
Herman Kahn, is much nearer to the truth in our es¬ 
timation when he says that only one who "is pos¬ 
sessed not only by an extreme optimism but by an 
almost unthinking faith” can believe "that civiliza¬ 
tion, any civilization, Western or otherwise, could 
survive such an unprecedented catastrophe.” 8 And 
Reinhold Niebuhr, another inspirer of political real¬ 
ism, doubts if a civilization could survive the mon¬ 
strous guilt involved in nuclear war. 9 

Is it not probable that a full-scale nuclear war 
would start a barbaric struggle for survival, of which 
we had a slight preview in the discussion about the 
use of guns to keep neighbors out of family shelters? 
Is it not probable that the fabric of community would 
be destroyed? Is it not probable that the concern to 
preserve some kind of order and to find an uncon¬ 
taminated food supply would have priority for a long 
time over the concern for freedom or other Western 
values? Walter Lippmann has described the probable 
results of a nuclear war in the following sentence: 
"It would be followed by a savage struggle for ex¬ 
istence as the survivors crawled out of their shelters 
and the American Republic would be replaced by a 
stringent military dictatorship trying to keep some 
kind of order among the desperate survivors. 10 If we 
think of the results of nuclear war in terms of the 
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number of casualties, it can be argued that it would 
be brave for any one generation to absorb the casual¬ 
ties for the sake of freedom. But what if freedom is 
also a casualty and all the conditions which make for 
the health of a community in which freedom can 
grow—what then are we to say? If what we have said 
here is only approximately true, we can draw at least 
one conclusion: nuclear war, though we may stumble 
into it, cannot be regarded as an instrument of policy. 
As an instrument of policy, it can only be self-de¬ 
feating. 

• S econ d, we confront a moral imperative which 
has behind it our religious traditions. Nuclear attacks 
directed against the centers of population of another 
country cannot be justified either as first strikes or as 
retaliatory strikes. The threat of retaliatory strikes is 
involved in the deterrent, and presumably at the pres¬ 
ent moment it would be difficult for governments to 
renounce them in advance. At least they may have to 
leave the impression that if nuclear war starts, any¬ 
thing may happen, and this in dealing with rational 
men would be a strong deterrent. But whatever may 
be the ambiguity in the intentions of governments, it 
would be apostasy for our own Churches to give the 
impression that direct attacks on populations with 
hydrogen bombs can under some circumstances re¬ 
ceive religious sanction. 

There are many issues here which remain unclear. 
The old problem made familiar in Catholic moral 
theology by the phrase "double effect makes it diffi- 
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cult to draw the line absolutely between an attack on 
a base and destruction within a city near the base. 
Also, there is the question of how we distinguish 
between classes of weapons and especially between 
tactical and strategic nuclear weapons. Indeed, the 
whole issue may be lost in a debate on these matters. 
We find somewhat difficult Professor Paul Ramsey’s 11 
almost entire dependence on the distinction between 
combatants and noncombatants, though there is real 
strength in his contention that every city contains 
enough persons who are noncombatants, the children 
and the aged, and many whose relation to the war¬ 
making power of the enemy is nonexistent or mar¬ 
ginal, to cause us to spare it from attack. One difficulty 
is the undesirable impression that all limits are off 
when we think of destroying the drafted armies of 
young men who have minimal responsibility for any 
acts of aggression. Strongly as Professor Ramsey ar¬ 
gues against it, such considerations as the traditional 
emphasis upon disproportionate evil and on the need 
to preserve the powers of recuperation of the enemy 
nation must guide us as much as the principle of the 
moral immunity of noncombatants. 

The concept of the "just war” understood in these 
days as M limked^ai> needs to be revived and made 
relevant. There should be discussion of this in the 
churches and synagogues and not merely in a few 
books and articles by moral theologians. Professor 
Ramsey has done a great service to Protestants in 
raising the issue as forcefully as he has done. There 
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are indications that those who are close to military 
planning are more concerned about practical ways of 
limiting violence than the leaders of the churches. 
And yet even here the achievement on both sides of 
invulnerable second strike or retaliatory power as the 
ultimate in deterrence means that although it would 
make for a greater degree of stability, if nuclear war 
did overtake us, the chief targets would be the centers 
of population, for the most important military targets 
would be out of reach. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the moral dilemma 
posed by the view that the surest way to prevent a 
war in which cities may be bombed is the emphasis 
now upon invulnerable deterrents on both sides 
which, if they should fail to prevent war, would al¬ 
most automatically lead to the destruction of cities. 
There has been much debate over the counterforce 
strategy set forth in the speech by Defense Secretary 
Robert MacNamara on June 16, 1962. A counter¬ 
force strategy is exactly what is advocated by those 
who stress the moral obligation to keep any war 
limited. Critics of this strategy say that it is very 
dangerous because it is likely to provoke the enemy 
to strike first in fear of having his own forces de¬ 
stroyed. They also think that it would make disarma¬ 
ment more difficult than would be the case if both 
sides had the confidence that their retaliatory forces 
could never be wiped out. It also depends upon a 
larger force than does a strategy directed toward the 
centers of population. Those who take seriously the 
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idea of the invulnerable deterrent often are sophisti¬ 
cated enough to desire to have the Soviet Union 
achieve the same kind of invulnerability. 

As the argument goes, we seem to have to* choose 
between a strategy that is more morally defensible 
because it is designed to protect centers of population 
and one which has a better chance of preventing war 
but which, if it failed to prevent war, would involve 
the morally indefensible destruction of cities. Quite 
apart from our planning, if the other side does 
achieve an invulnerable deterrent, a counterforce 
strategy would have limited efficacy. Whatever one 
may say about a short-term justification of the invul¬ 
nerable-deterrent-counter-cities pattern as the best 
insurance against war, it seems to us that this pat¬ 
tern itself is insecure, for it could be upset by the 
initiative of a third party, by a technical accident, or 
by escalation from a limited military operation. The 
existence of this dilemma should convince all sides of 
the moral necessity of radical nuclear disarmament 
and of finding alternatives to the threat of ultimate 
violence that is now implicit in any direct encounter 
between thenudear powers. 

• Ou^|^ysuggestion is that we become more 
alert than we are to the moral issues raised by the 
possibility of our being the first to initiate the nu¬ 
clear stage of a war. The fact that the United States 
has done this once when we used the bomb in Japan 
cannot be erased, and it will always haunt us. So far 
as intentions and expectations for the future are con- 
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cerned, the United States will not initiate a war by 
attacking another nation with nuclear weapons. The 
open question has to do with the possibility of our 
being the nation that might initiate the nuclear stage 
of a war in response to a conventional attack, perhaps 
in Western Europe. The present policy is that under 
some circumstances we would do this. To keep an¬ 
nouncing that we are prepared to do this, both mili¬ 
tarily and morally prepared, is part of the deterrent. 
Those who make these announcements undoubtedly 
believe that in so doing they are preventing the 
provocative or aggressive action by the other side 
which might be the cause of war. At this moment in 
history they may be right, and what we say is not 
said in criticism of them in their role. But this whole 
question is still discussed chiefly in strategic terms, 
and the moral aspects of it are neglected. 

Indeed, a realistic estimate of the effect on the peo¬ 
ple and the civilization of central Europe where the 
nuclear weapons might first be used is too little con¬ 
sidered. One of the best statements of the effect of 
the use of nuclear weapons on a limited scale in 
Europe is to be found in a book by one of the chief 
advocates of a tough policy in relation to Berlin, Dean 
Acheson. He says of a limited nuclear war in Europe: 
" . . our allies would see at once that the proposed 
strategy would consign them to a fate more devastat¬ 
ing than would compliance with the demands of the 
Soviet Union. The merit of this strategy, they would 
be told, would lie in its avoidance of 'all-out’ nuclear 
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war, but it would seem to be all-out enough for them, 
even though designed to restrain the major partici¬ 
pants from battering each other with hydrogen 
bombs.” 1 * 2 Mr. Acheson, when he published those 
words in 1958, put his trust in the effect of the 'all- 
out nuclear deterrent combined with conventional 
NATO forces in Europe, an attack on which would 
be an attack on the United States and thus expose 
the Soviet Union to our full strategic nuclear power. 

(There is little doubt that the chief danger of all- 
out nuclear war in our time is that it may come by 
way of escalation from some limited military opera¬ 
tion^ In such a process of escalation it seems still to 
be true that the line dividing conventional weapons 
from even small nuclear weapons would be decisive. 
Professor Henry Kissen ger^ who was one of the first 
to emphasize the role of tactical nuclear weapons in 
Western strategy, in his book, The Necessity of 
Choice™ draws back to some extent from this be¬ 
cause of the difficulty of avoiding full escalation 
among nuclear weapons if once the line between 
conventional and nuclear weapons is crossed. He says: 
"The dividing line between conventional and nuclear 
weapons is more familiar and therefore easier to 
maintain—assuming the will to do so—than any dis¬ 
tinction within the spectrum of nuclear weapons.” In 
view of these considerations and in view both of the 
qualitative effects of nuclear war and of the great 
difficulty in a nuclear war of avoiding massive at¬ 
tacks on populations, our nation should not under 
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any circumstances be the one to initiate the nuclear 
stage of a conflict. This would be a moral choice 
which we could not defend on the basis of any politi¬ 
cal advantage. If this contention is sound, an enor¬ 
mous burden is placed on the government to prepare 
itself for other alternatives. In the meantime, the 
moral issue is greatly clouded by the fact that most of 
the people who advocate readiness to initiate the nu¬ 
clear stage of a war, regard this as a strategy of de¬ 
terrence and are convinced that if we are clear enough 
about it, the nuclear weapons will not have to be 
used. This assurance prevents them from facing the 
full dimensions of the moral problem. 


We cannot separate the problems involved in the 
possession and use of nuclear weapons from the 
broad context of international relations at this time. 
The existence of this ultimate threat to humanity 
would be for all of us a grave enough problem in 
itself, but the problem is compounded by the fact 
that the world is divided by an ideological conflict 
which at present makes impossible even minimal 
mutua l trust. We have reason to assume that the 
CornmumsTpowers may seize opportunities to black¬ 
mail us into making concessions at the expense of 
nations that are now free from Communist control. 
They have in their history reasons to fear that at some 
stage not so much the United States but perhaps an 
armed Germany might create a situation in which 
American nuclear power would be used to destroy the 
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Soviet Union. Walter Lippmann came away from his 
long interview in 1958 with Khrushchev with the 
conviction that Khrushchev really believed that if the 
United States found itself losing the cold war, it 
would start a hot war. 14 Since Khrushchev fully ex¬ 
pects the United States to lose the cold war, this 
prospect may indeed worry him. This is the setting 
in which we have to deal with the danger of a nu¬ 
clear holocaust. 

The chasm between the nations is wider because on 
the other side governments are committed to athe¬ 
ism. But this should not cause us to regard our nu¬ 
clear power as a modern form of "a sword for the 
Lord and for Gideon.” (jThere is a temptation to turn 
the national conflict with Communist nations into a 
Christian anti-Communist crusade, but to do this 
would be to corrupt religion and to make the na¬ 
tional hostility more fanatical. As was said in Chap¬ 
ter 2, the religious aspect of the conflict with com¬ 
munism will go on within nations and across national 
boundaries as it goes on today in such different ways 
in Poland, in East Germany, in the Soviet Union, and 
elsewhere, but this religious conflict cannot be won 
with bombs but only by means of religious witness 
in love. The political struggle against Communist na¬ 
tions tends to separate people; it even tends to sepa¬ 
rate those of the same faith, for Christians in Eastern 
countries generally do not want to be identified po¬ 
litically with Christians in the West. But the religious 
struggle for the minds and hearts of men calls for 
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relationships between persons on both sides, for only 
so can there be witness in love. We do not serve God 
by allowing religious zeal to make foreign policies so 
rigid that no accommodations between nations are 
possible, for such policies would probably lead to the 
destruction of the people whom God loves on both 
sides. 

The Need for Patience 

If we are patient and succeed in gaining time, we 
have grounds for hope that diversity in the Commu¬ 
nist world and the rise of a less fanatical generation 
in the Soviet Union will be favorable to peace.^ 
Awareness of this real possibility should help us to 
keep our patience. The force of this may be seen best 
if the matter is put negatively. If the situation were 
such today as to give us the idea that we were con¬ 
fronted by a vast monolithic and unchanging Com¬ 
munist world controlled by the single-minded pur¬ 
pose to impose communism on all nations, a purpose 
sustained by an undiminishing fanaticism, there would 
be, humanly speaking, no hope of avoiding global 
nuclear war. Just in so far as there are indications 
that such a picture of the world is untrue, there may 
be hope of finding alternatives to nuclear war. The 
variations in the Communist world, not only the 
Sino-Soviet split, but also the gradations of commu¬ 
nism in Eastern Europe from East Germany with its 
most oppressive Stalinist regime to Poland with its 
considerable cultural freedom, are of great impor- 
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tance. The changes in the Soviet Union itself, with 
the passing of the Stalinist terror and with the grow¬ 
ing awareness that Russia has so much to lose that it 
has a great stake in peace, may make all the differ¬ 
ence. The fear of being accused of being “soft on 
communism makes it very difficult for American re¬ 
sponses to the Communist world to change with the 
realities. The one thing of which we can be reason¬ 
ably sure is that both the Soviet Union and the 
United States realize that although there may be no 
mutual trust between them, they have a paramount 
mutual interest in preventing war. We knew this be¬ 
fore the week of the 1962 Cuban crisis, but now we 
are more vividly aware of it. 

The fact that we cannot withdraw unilaterally from 
the arms race makes it morally imperative to do 
everything possible in the next period to end nuclear 
tests and to bring about ^radical disarmament We 
should emphasize not only the risks in every method 
of disarmament, but also the ultimate risks in the un¬ 
controlled arms race. There will be conflicts within 
the government of the United States itself on the 
problems of disarmament, and Churches should pre¬ 
pare themselves now to strengthen those groups within 
government which really believe in disarmament and 
which are deeply convinced of the risk to humanity 
as a whole and to national security in the arms race 
itself. 

There needs to be in both our countries an articu¬ 
late body of opinion, inspired by religious faith, by 
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a sense of solidarity with all men, by respect for 
God’s creation so threatened with the strange blas¬ 
phemy of destruction by man’s new power. This body 
of opinion would try to understand the world even 
as it is seen from the other side; would resist the cur¬ 
rent tendencies to make communism altogether sim¬ 
ple at the very time when, as a human reality, it is 
becoming highly complex; would know the limits of 
military power in serving the cause of freedom; 
would reject the idea of asking once more for the 
unconditional surrender of our adversaries; would be 
committed under all conditions to the limitation of 
violence; would seek to multiply relationships with 
people behind the iron curtain; and would be eager 
to make the most of the religious ties which we have 
with many of them. Such a body of opinion, nour¬ 
ished and supported by our churches, would help us 
to choose not mere survival but life. 


FOUR 


POLITICAL ACTION IN A 
RELIGIOUSLY PLURALISTIC 
NATION 


This final chapter will deal with some problems of 
national politics in the context of our religious plu¬ 
ralism. The fact of our pluralism has been continually 
stressed in the many current diagnoses of the Ameri¬ 
can religious situation. Sometimes the emphasis is 
upon the dominance of secular interests. Sometimes 
the emphasis is on the growth of the spirit of secu¬ 
larism which is a religious rival of the traditional 
faiths. Sometimes the emphasis is on the fact that so 
far as traditional expressions of religion are con¬ 
cerned, this is a country of three faiths. The domi¬ 
nance of secular interests is taken for granted, but 
these, as such, are not incompatible with Christian 
faith and commitment. Indeed, in recent years there 
has been a tendency in the most up-to-date theology 
to celebrate the secular as over against what is often 
called "religion/’ There is a great deal of idolatrous 
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secularism which consciously seeks to supplant the 
traditional faiths as well as much unconscious secu¬ 
larism both within and outside the churches. This 
chapter is more concerned with the way in which 
Protestant Christians should seek to influence Ameri¬ 
can political life when it is now plain to them that 
religiously this is no longer a Protestant nation. This 
fact calls for careful thinking about differences be¬ 
tween the three major religious communities, Prot¬ 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish, as well as about what 
they have in common. It calls for a combination of 
positive witness to our own beliefs as they touch 
political life and restraints in the way in which we 
use political power when it remains available to im¬ 
plement those beliefs. 

One of the most decisive events in American po¬ 
litical history as it is related to religion was the elec¬ 
tion of a Roman Catholic as president in 106Q. This 
was a demonstration that this is no longer a Protes¬ 
tant country. As Martin Marty has said, The symbol¬ 
ism of President as quasi-Protestant priest was 
changed. The election did lead to the coming of age 
of much of the Protestant community.” 1 The fact that 
President Kennedy proved that a Catholic president 
could be independent of the hierarchy and the gen¬ 
eral improvement of Protestant-Catholic relations 
resulting from the work of Pope John and the Vati¬ 
can Council have gone far to reconcile Protestants to 
this new situation. 

Protestants, Catholics, and Jews are all inspired by 
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their religious faith to seek to influence public life. 
The principle of separation of church and state has 
not usually meant in this country that churches and 
synagogues should keep hands off the decisions and 
policies of the state. Each religious body has its own 
way of relating itself to these decisions and policies 
and has its own emphasis in regard to the range of 
issues in which it is interested, but all refuse to limit 
religion to the sphere of private life. 

Differing Areas of Political Choice 

There are a few areas of political choice on which 
Protestants and Catholics generally differ and there 
will continue to be tensions between them. The main 
differences have to do with medical ethics, with mar¬ 
riage and divorce and birth control, with censorship 
and, above all, with education. There are differences 
among Catholics on the use of the law in regard to 
some of these issues which they regard as moral is¬ 
sues. There are shades of difference among Protes¬ 
tants on the educational problems. Jews and Protes¬ 
tants are close together on some of these matters, 
though Jews are more united than Protestants in their 
objection to experiments which relate religion to pub¬ 
lic education. But after we have mentioned these 
areas of disagreement, it should be said that on the 
broader issues of social justice, economic life, and 
foreign policy there are no controversies between 
the religious communities as such. 

On the larger public issues no one of our religious 
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communities is agreed within itself. This creates its 
own problems for churches and synagogues, but 
whenever these disagreements cut across religious 
lines, they cease to divide the nation as deeply as 
would be the case if social and political conflicts co¬ 
incided with religious differences. 

Among Protestants there is the difference between 
economic individualists who identify the practices of 
an earlier unreformed capitalism with the Protestant 
ethic and those who have a strong sense of the com¬ 
munity and of the moral obligations and opportuni¬ 
ties of the community to direct its economic activi¬ 
ties for the sake of social justice and of the welfare 
of the people as a whole. There are all shades of 
opinion among Protestants here; and the author often 
finds himself much closer on issues of this kind to 
Catholics and Jews than he is to many of his fellow 
Protestants. On the great issues of the cold war, there 
have been deep differences within the Protestant and 
the Catholic communities. Protestant and Catholic 
national leadership have tended to differ over the 
priority to be given to "anticommunism” and over 
the acceptance of coexistence with Communist coun¬ 
tries, though the pattern may change as a result of 
the influence of the Vatican which has come to take 
a more flexible position in its attitude toward Com¬ 
munist countries. We can expect a closer agreement, 
so far as national leadership is concerned, between 
Protestants and Catholics on civil liberties and the 
continuation of differences within the two constitu- 
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encies. On the civil rights of racial minorities the 
national leadership of all three religious communities 
is of one mind, but among both Protestants and 
Catholics there are deep differences and the struggles 
within churches locally on this issue will continue for 
a long time. On both civil liberty and civil rights in 
the context of race the Jewish community has the 
most unity. 

Ethical Resources Among Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews 

When we move away from a consideration of pre¬ 
vailing opinion within religious communities to the 
ethical resources in the three major traditions, the 
common ground — in spite of pluralism — becomes 
clearer. These three traditions bring common moral 
norms on most political choices to our public life, 
and churches and synagogues themselves are judged 
by these same norms. The fact that all three commu¬ 
nities have the Old Testament in common is of vast 
importance for American life even though Christians 
and Jews differ in their ultimate interpretations of its 
meaning. In spite of these differences, the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets are masters of us all in our interpreta¬ 
tion of social ethics. I have already referred to the 
influence of Abraham Lincoln on our attitudes to¬ 
ward conflict. His use of the Bible is a remarkable 
resource for the nation as a whole. Though he was 
a member of no church, he was able to express di¬ 
mensions of biblical faith which can correct the 
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wrong uses of religion within our religious commu¬ 
nities and in our public life. His devout recognition 
that the nation lives under the judgment and mercy 
of God, who transcends it and cannot be possessed or 
used by it for its own purposes, is far removed from 
the common tendency to use religion to support the 
pride and self-righteousness of the nation. 

Churches and synagogues together should remind 
the community that it belongs to God and is respon¬ 
sible to him, that its own will is not the highest 
law. There could be arguments among us about the 
status of our knowledge of the transcendent, divine 
righteousness. There are among Protestants rebel¬ 
lions against stereotypes of the natural law, partly be¬ 
cause non-Catholics tend to believe that Catholics 
know too much about the natural law and include 
within it injunctions which are not generally sup¬ 
ported by the consciences of Protestants or Jews and 
partly because of the individualistic form of natural 
law (so alien to the Catholic understanding of nat¬ 
ural law) that for generations prevented the Ameri¬ 
can courts from recognizing the needs of an indus¬ 
trialized society. But this rejection of stereotypes of 
the natural law should not mean the rejection of the 
righteousness of God which transcends our own 
righteousness. 

Surely, there is a moral order which human laws 
do not create even though we may not be as optimis¬ 
tic as most of our predecessors about the dependabil¬ 
ity of our rational knowledge of it. There are differ- 
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ences here but they should not obscure what is com¬ 
mon to our traditions in contrast to a thoroughgoing 
moral relativism. It is well to be reminded that John 
Cahdn.„for all of his dark view of fallen man had re¬ 
markable confidence in mans capacity to create and 
preserve a decent civil society, a capacity that was a 
gift of what he called 'c ommon grace// He even be¬ 
lieved that all men could be trusted to know a great 
deal about the moral law. He refers to "that per¬ 
petual consent of all nations, as well as all individ¬ 
uals, to the laws, because the seeds of them are innate 
in all mankind, without any instructor or legislator.” 
He says that "man is naturally a creature inclined to 
society; he has also by nature an instinctive propen¬ 
sity to cherish and preserve that society; and therefore 
we perceive in the minds of all men general impres¬ 
sions of civil probity and order. Hence it is that not 
a person can be found who does not understand that 
all associations of men ought to be governed by laws, 
or who does not conceive in his mind the principles 
of those laws .” 2 

Our world is a much more broken world than 
Calvin’s, and the empirical grounds for questioning 
the reality of the perpetual consent of all nations to a 
transcendent law make the author less optimistic than 
Calvin. Yet, the objective moral order does press 
upon us even when we do not recognize it or call it 
by the same name. 

Some of us may be quite pragmatic as we face 
particular problems, but it makes a vast difference if 
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our pragmatism of method is our way of relating 
to each other in particular circumstances moral values 
and goals and principles which all have a claim upon 
us but which are in some measure of tension, with 
each other, or if it is an unguided movement within 
a flux which includes no moral landmarks except the 
wills of men. Protestant and Jewish pragmatism and 
Catholic prudence may not be so different from each 
other as differences in theoretical frames suggest. 

Our traditions call us to a radical sense of justice 
which is not merely response to recognized rights 
and claims but the raising of the opportunities of all 
human beings everywhere to establish neglected rights 
and claims. Churches and synagogues alike are com¬ 
mitted to a concentration on the neglected, the ex¬ 
ploited, the defenseless people. We are committed to 
the stranger who is also the neighbor, to the poor who 
are sold for a pair of shoes, to the least who are hun¬ 
gry and thirsty and naked and sick and in prison. 
There is in all our traditions a bias in favor of the 
victims of society, in favor of all who cannot defend 
themselves. One of our problems arises when the de¬ 
fenseless of one period overdefend themselves in the 
next! Sometimes we are exhorted to have done with 
this democratic leveling process because what is 
needed most is excellence. And yet we cannot even 
discover the sources of excellence until we raise up 
the people who have never had a chance to develop 
their capacity and to live a fully human life. The 
greatest contemporary Protestant theologian, Karl 
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Barth puts the matter very well when he calls for 
commitment to the human, to man as against sys¬ 
tems, ideologies, causes. And he says: “Man has not 
to serve causes; causes have to serve man.” 3 

We must defend the human being in God’s name. 
This means: that we must work for genuine equality 
of opportunity for all children of all races and classes 
and nations; that we must be concerned that people 
be protected against arbitrary government; that we 
must not allow the hostility against the government 
or the prevailing ideology in another nation to hide 
the essential humanity of the people of that nation, 
including the people who believe in the ideology 
which we oppose; that we must be as much concerned 
to prevent nuclear war as we are to prevent the ex¬ 
tension of communism; that we must work for the 
humanizing of punishment and reclamation of of¬ 
fenders, young and old; that we must seek conditions 
favorable to the stability and health of the family. 

One of the most remarkable demonstrations of the 
ethical unity of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews is 
their common witness on racial justice. This received 
clearest expression at the interfaith conference on 
Race which met in Chicago in December 1962. This 
has been followed up by joint testimony before Con¬ 
gressional committees on Civil Rights legislation in 
the summer of 1963 and by common official partici¬ 
pation in the “March on Washington” for Civil 
Rights on August 28 of that year. The issue of racial 
justice is clearer in principle than any other of com- 
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parable importance which the American people face 
in this period. Whenever churches deal with it in 
situations that are free from local or regional pres¬ 
sures they speak with a strong and unified voice, but 
it is necessary to remind ourselves that there is no 
issue which can more deeply divide a local church. 
This fact should help us to see that local churches 
because they tend to reflect the limited interests and 
prejudices of a particular residential area, must de¬ 
pend for inspiration and correction on larger units of 
the Church. This is more a Protestant than a Catholic 
problem, but in such different places as Louisiana and 
the south side of Chicago Catholic authorities are ex¬ 
periencing the same difficulties which Protestants 
know so well. 

One may say that these are objectives that belong 
to the area of platitude and that the real questions 
have to do with method. We may indeed hope that 
such is the case. But there is a difference between the 
uses of platitude. One use is to emphasize it as an ob¬ 
jective and seek to find an effective method by which 
it can be realized. The other is to use it as a cover 
for the lack of concern about relevant and effective 
methods. When a nation really agrees on such goals 
as these, when it cares about them, when it wills the 
necessary means to them, it is much blessed. In so far 
as our nation does a gree and oare^ and mill, it is in 
large measure the effect in our corporate life (in 
what may be called our collective unconscious— 
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whether or not that is technically a good expression) 
of our religious traditions. 

The Area of Overlap 

We must guard against a misunderstanding that is 
always very near whenever we talk about the common 
elements in our religious traditions in an interfaith 
setting. The distinction should be made between a 
moral and religious common denominator and what 
we might call the area of overlap in the influence of 
our three religious communities and their traditions. 

When we think in terms of a^pninoaieim 
tor. the danger is that this will become detached from 
its sources in the particular traditions, that it will 
become something that exists in and for itself, that it 
will then be given a kind of American sanction and 
become the fourth religion about: which Will Her- 
berg and many other critics of our culture speak. 
There is a danger that interfaith discussions may en¬ 
courage this secularized fourth religion, that it may 
become an American religion, that it may lose both 
the inspiration and the correction which are avail¬ 
able in each of our traditions. 

In contrast to such an emphasis on the common de¬ 
nominator as a thing in itself, we should emphasize 
the continuing influence of churches and synagogues 
as they live and teach according to their distinctive 
traditions. There is a moral consensus, but this al¬ 
ways needs to be renewed and corrected by the his¬ 
toric faiths in their fullness. Let each community of 
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faith be true to itself, let each community of faith be 
dynamic as it touches our common life, and let us 
rejoice that there is this area of overlapping that 
enables us to live together with much co-operatio n 
and mutu al unde rstanding on the level of moral de¬ 
cisions in the cmTorder. The continuous education 
of the American conscience by our three religious 
communities is our common responsibility. In empha¬ 
sizing differences in traditions I am not suggesting 
that we should make a virtue of differing from one 
another in religious matters; but the fact is that we 
do differ and it is not helpful to try to hide our dif¬ 
ferences; and it is better to live within a whole tra¬ 
dition than in that part of it which can be held in 
common with those in the other two religious com¬ 
munities. The sources which we have in common are 
not in themselves enough to nourish our minds, our 
hearts, or our consciences. 

One special contribution to the freedom of the 
spirit in our culture comes from the very fact that 
churches are under no local or natiomd authotitv. 
They exist in response to a divine revelation which 
local or national public opinion cannot control. They 
have close ties witn churches in other nations. There 
is a great resource for human freedom in the fact 
that no church is a true church unless it lives as part 
of a universal Church. The Roman Catholic knows 
where the center of that universal Church is; the 
Protestant may seem vague at this point. (Fortu¬ 
nately both are now vague about the circumference 
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of the Church!) But religious freedom includes the 
opportunity of any church to preserve its ties with 
the larger Church in ways consistent with its own 
doctrine and policy. 

In much of the discussion of the danger of having 
a Roman Catholic president the assumption was made 
that being a Protestant Christian is an entirely in¬ 
nocuous occupation and that there could be no con¬ 
flicts of conscience between a Protestant and the de¬ 
mands of public office. There is always the possibil¬ 
ity that any conscientious officeholder may find that 
what is required of him stretches the limits of the 
morally tolerable in the light of his religious convic¬ 
tions. A factor w hich reduces the occasions for such 
a conflict is that ( faithfulness J within the context of 
one’s public responsibility in the light of the limita¬ 
tion of real alternatives in a situation is itself one of 
the moral considerations which should guide the con¬ 
science. To withdraw from a situation in order to 
preserve one’s own integrity and to leave the hardest 
actions to others may not be so high a road morally 
as it appears on the surface. But in rapidly changing 
and unpredictable circumstances conflicts may arise 
that call for withdrawal not only to preserve personal 
integrity but to warn government and nation against 
the results of disastrous decisions. 

Perhaps within the area of preparedness for nu¬ 
clear war such an issue may appear even when one 
has rejected all stereotyped forms of absolute pacifism 
or nuclear pacifism. The prospect of an irreconcilable 
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conflict between a man’s religion and his public re¬ 
sponsibilities may be quite remote in this country but 
it is part of the business of the churches to keep the 
possibility of such a conflict alive. Freedom of con¬ 
science, without which the most precious elements in 
our American heritage would be lost, is sustained by 
membership in a religious community which is not 
identical in members or in traditions or in sources of 
authority with the national community. Totalitarian 
governments always try to suppress or to domesticate 
the churches because they know that it is much easier 
to control individuals one by one than a religious 
community that lives by a different faith from that of 
the state and which has the corporate toughness to 
resist the state. 

Three Specific Problems of Church lnfi,7<ience 

We shall now deal with three specific problems 
which are often raised when we emphasize the influ¬ 
ence of churches on our common life. The first is 
the problem of how far a church should use its po¬ 
litical influence to enact its own specific moral con¬ 
victions into the law of the state. The second is the 
relationship of churches to partisan politics in an 
election. The third is the role in a religiously plural¬ 
istic society of those who reject the traditional forms 
of religion. 

• It is a part of our religious liberty in a pluralis¬ 
tic society to be free to convert others to convictions 
which we regard as essential, and this includes the 
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moral convictions which separate our churches. We 
refer to convictions on such matters as birth control, 
the permissibility of divorce under some conditions 
and sterilization. Also in a somewhat different con¬ 
text we have differences concerning the regulations 
of gambling and the sale of liquor. Each religious 
group has a right to seek to persuade others in re¬ 
gard to all these matters. On the other hand, each 
church should be very restrained in its approach to 
legislation that is designed to enforce its distinctive 
moral convictions on the whole community. 

There is a broad consideration which applies to all 
legislation that is intended to control personal moral 
behavior. Where enforcement of the law depends on 
the active co-operation of most citizens in their daily 
decisions we soon come up against the limits of what 
law can accomplish. An alert minority may succeed 
in enacting a law which gradually secures support on 
the basis of its harmony with many public interests, 
but unless that support is forthcoming it is likely to 
fail. The situation is most favorable where the law 
becomes almost self-enforcing through the publicized 
activities of institutions. There can be cheating in the 
enforcement of the federal laws which have set up 
the system of social security, but these laws in the 
main create routines that are accepted by all parties. 
Even where there is very general agreement about a 
question of personal moral conduct, the religious 
group or the moralist must recognize the limits of 
law and churches should not seek to turn all sins into 
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crimes under the law of the state. Dean Roscoe Pound 
makes this point when he quotes these words from a 
fifteenth-century Year Book: "Some things are for 
the law of the land, and some things are for the chan¬ 
cellor, and some things are between a man and his 
confessor.” 4 

Whatever may be said about the persuading of the 
larger community in order to win it to the special 
convictions of a particular church, the most important 
emphasis now should be on the restraint of every re¬ 
ligious group in not using its political power to im¬ 
pose its moral convictions on the whole community 
against the will and the conscience of other groups. 
Protestants have often been offenders here. This was 
true of Prohibition, though this may have been more 
against the will than against the conscience of others. 
It is also true of some Sunday laws as they affect 
Jews. Non-Catholics today welcome the willingness 
of many Roman Catholics to say that although they 
adhere to their moral convictions about the use of 
contraceptives as a part of the discipline of their 
own church, they doubt if it is socially desirable to 
enact these convictions into the law of the state. They 
often say that the laws in Massachusetts and Connec¬ 
ticut were enacted by the Protestant conscience in the 
nineteenth century, and it is a fact that they have not 
sought to enact such laws in other states. Today the 
Protestant conscience is generally opposed to those 
laws and Protestants, together with many others, are 
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right in asking Roman Catholics to withdraw support 
from them. 

What should be the relationship of religious 
bodies to partisan politics during an election cam¬ 
paign? In what we have said about the influence of 
religion upon political decision we have spoken of 
the indirect influence that is pre-political, that affects 
the moral assumptions and scale of values in the na¬ 
tion. Does this mean that during an election churches 
should keep hands off entirely? Is any interference in 
a particular election by religious leaders or religious 
bodies wrong in principle and incompatible with 
democracy? 

Our American party system with its two inclusive 
parties which do not represent doctrinaire positions 
makes it natural to assume that churches should al¬ 
ways be nonpartisan . Though there is a difference in 
emphasis, especially on economic matters, between 
the national leadership of the two major parties, each 
party does include a wide spectrum of opinion even 
in that sphere—with Harry Byrd and Paul Douglas 
in one party and Barry Goldwater and Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller in the other. It would be absurd to suggest that 
a Catholic or Protestant or Jew should, as such, be a 
Democrat or a Republican. Yet, in a political contest 
within one of the two parties or even in a local con¬ 
test between the parties an issue may arise that calls 
for guidance from churches especially to their own 
members. Such guidance may be overheard by the 
public. Churches should be on the alert to warn 
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against any political movement that may attempt to 
capture one of the political parties, dedicated to white 
supremacy, to anti-Semitism, to the absolute individ¬ 
ualism of the extreme right or to leftist totalitari¬ 
anism, to a belligerent foreign policy that is reck¬ 
less about the prospect of nuclear war, or to an iso¬ 
lationism that takes no responsibility for the struggle 
against hunger in half of the world. In other countries 
where there are many parties with quite specific ob¬ 
jectives the churches may have responsibility to op¬ 
pose a particular party. Often the most important 
contribution of churches or of those who represent a 
theological criticism of culture is to expose the mis¬ 
use of religion by movements of this kind. Religion 
itself becomes the source of vast confusion because it 
becomes so easily identified with the wilder causes. 
For this reason criticism of religion is one of the 
chief functions of the churches. It is well to remem¬ 
ber that National Socialism came into power in Ger¬ 
many waving the banner of "positive Christianity.” 

Most of what we have said has had to do with 
negative criticism of political movements. This is no 
accident because it would seldom be wise for churches 
to identify themselves fully even with responsible 
and constructive political movements. They should 
encourage their members to work within those move¬ 
ments, to become active in political parties, to become 
politicians. There should be great emphasis on poli¬ 
tics as a Christian vocation. At the same time they 
should avoid the identification of the Church as such 
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or of Christianity as such with one particular politi¬ 
cal movement. The right of churches to make political 
judgments on specific issues should not be denied, but 
great restraint is required because, when the passions 
of politics are combined with the passions of religion, 
a community becomes very sick indeed. For this rea¬ 
son, among others, Christian parties are to be avoided. 

One of the reports of the Amsterdam Assembly 
(Section III) made the following statement about 
Christian parties which seems to be sound: 

One problem is raised by the existence in several 
countries of Christian political parties. The Church as 
such should not be identified with any political party, 
and it must not act as though it were itself a political 
party. In general, the formation of such parties is 
hazardous because they easily confuse Christianity 
with the inherent compromises of politics. They may 
cut off Christians from the other parties which need 
the leaven of Christianity, and they may consolidate 
all who do not share the principles of the Christian 
party not only against that party but against Christi¬ 
anity itself. 

There followed a sentence that reflected the Ger¬ 
man situation in 1948 and today a similar sentence 
might be inserted to reflect the present situation in 
Indonesia: "Nevertheless, it may be desirable in some 
situations for Christians to organize themselves into 
a political party for specific objectives, so long as they 
do not claim that it is the only possible expression of 
Christian loyalty in the situation.” Perhaps we should 
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add another proviso: so long as it is allowed to die 
after a few years. It is the difficulty of this proviso 
that seems to me to be the final argument against 
establishing a Christian party. The more successful it 
is, the more surely it becomes a vested interest which 
creates religious confusion. 

• One aspect of religious pluralism is ungrudging 
acceptance of the full participation in the national 
life of those who reject the traditional faiths. Re¬ 
ligious liberty includes the liberty to reject religion 
in its traditional forms. It includes the liberty to teach 
atheism. Our institutions depend upon freedom of 
thought and expression which is not limited by the 
boundaries of any of our religious communities. If 
we do not respect the mind’s right to come to its own 
conclusions, without invoking any external pressures 
to keep it from moving into territory that is foreign 
or even repellent to us, we do violence to the mind s 
integrity. Even if we may be taught by our traditions 
that the highest freedom is freedom to believe what 
is true, if this adherence to truth is dependent upon 
manipulation and subtle intimidations it is hollow 
and unreal. Religious freedom which is fulfilled in 
the freedom to believe often begins as freedom to 
deny and it is soon corrupted if on the way it is kept 
on a safe path by pressures of any kind. This does not 
mean cheap tolerance of all ideas, but it does mean a 
deep concern to refrain from violence to the con¬ 
science of any man. When the formula, “Error has 
no rights,” is translated into the formula, “Consciences 
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in error have no rights,” it will be generally rejected 
by the representatives of all our Churches. 5 

The guardians of religious traditions must take a 
step beyond this formal admission that religious lib¬ 
erty includes liberty to reject all the forms of his¬ 
toric religion. They should all confess that each one 
of our great traditions is often found in distorted 
forms and quite naturally produces the revulsions 
which lead many honest souls to atheism or to non- 
theistic humanism. Each one of our traditions is so 
many-sided that some adherents, even whole religious 
institutions, can come to embody one emphasis at the 
expense of another and the result may be a great dis¬ 
tortion. There are forms of religion which are an 
affront to the minds and consciences of many per¬ 
sons and, if they do not discover other expressions of 
religion, they are likely to reject all historic religion 
because of their honesty and of their moral sensi¬ 
tivity. 

The ways in which religion has been used to give 
moral sanction to injustice, to slavery, and to segre¬ 
gation, to the exploitation of the workers under early 
capitalism, to an uncritical national imperialism, to 
many forms of bigotry, have created anticlerical and 
antireligious movements; and they have caused many 
persons to develop new and unconventional forms of 
religious expression. The churches can always learn 
a great deal from their critics and even from their 
enemies. Atheists are often the product of false 
images of God or of the efforts of religious com- 
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munities to capture God for their own purposes. 
There has probably not been a greater failure in the 
life of the Christian churches, Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant, than the failure to understand in time the moral 
meaning of the industrial revolution and their ten¬ 
dency to support the rich and the powerful against 
the victims of early capitalism. If the churches had 
not failed at this point, humanity might today be 
spared its deep spiritual conflict between the two 
worlds. There would be many conflicts international 
and social, but the deepest estrangement among men 
today is in large part a result of the response of 
Marxist atheists to the moral failure of Christians. 

More broadly, we believe that those of us who 
represent the great historic religious traditions of the 
West should realize that our own communities often 
need to be challenged by the secular critic or the re¬ 
ligious rebel. We are the better for being put on our 
mettle in this way. It is doubtful whether Christians 
—Catholic or Protestant—would have ever done 
enough to defend the religious liberty of all men if 
there had not been this kind of challenge stemming 
from the Enlightenment. It is doubtful, also, whether 
Christians—Catholic or Protestant—would have come 
to care about the intellectual freedom of science, if 
scientists had not often defied religious authorities 
and won this freedom for science. Whether the whole 
modern democratic movement, which has corrected 
so much of the neglect and the injustice of all his¬ 
tory and which has given new opportunity and status 
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to the working classes, to the colored races, to the 
dependent colonial peoples, even to women, would 
have succeeded as much as has been the case unless 
many an attack had been made upon religious insti¬ 
tutions is indeed doubtful. 

Many of the inspirations that have led to these 
gains have come from our religious traditions, and 
every secular movement requires correction that it is 
not likely to provide from its own resources. But 
those who represent the great institutions of religion 
always have a dual responsibility: to bear witness to 
the truth which they have seen and to repent of the 
ways in which they and their institutions have ob¬ 
scured it. 

# * # # # 

One thread can be seen running through all the chap¬ 
ters of this book, tyiuch is said about the Church, 
about what it should teach or do. Throughout we 
presuppose a Church that is self-critical in the light 
of the essential Christian message of God’s aggres¬ 
sive love for all men and that seeks to understand 
the conditions under which men live today and the 
effects of political choices on those conditions^ may 
be questioned whether such a Church exists. This 
question is raised most acutely when we discover 
what the average opinion on political issues is within 
the constituency of the Church and realize how far it 
reflects the pressures of economic interest and of na¬ 
tional culture. Our answer to this question is that 
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there are signs that such a Church does keep coming 
into existence. Even the actual institutions and com¬ 
munities that we call "churches” continually call at¬ 
tention to the sources of their own judgment. They 
are not closed and static entities, but they exist to be 
invaded by God; within them the essential Christian 
message is often heard, and they can expect to give 
birth to new movements of response. They often re¬ 
spond both to the hearing of the message and to the 
working of the Spirit within, but also to the pressures 
of history from without, though those pressures need 
to be interpreted by the message which they have re¬ 
ceived within. It is to this openness of the Church 
that one can appeal in hope. 
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